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Fire Bug 


by Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis 


Characters Fio: When you get as old as I you’ll 

DorEEN, a pleasing, bright girl of realize no matter how hot the sum- 

fifteen mer — winters are cold . . . espe- 
Jim, her brother cially when one’s college is in Massa- 
FLO, her sister chusetts. 
Aunt GussiE, her great-aunt Doreen: All right, so you’re a big girl 
ALEXANDER, Doreen’s friend going to college. I should think you 
Tom, a friend of Doreen’s ought to have enough sense to realize 
SALLY, another friend it’ll take all the money mother and 
OFFICER dad can afford, without hounding 
Sertine: A suburban living room, com- them for a fur coat. 

fortable, pleasing. Fo: My darling, I’m not hounding any 
True: Four o'clock of an August dog one. (Tears out ad) I wish I’d gone 

day. to town with mother, pictures can 
At Rise: Fro is looking through a be deceiving. If I only knew what 

newspaper. DOREEN sprawls in a Aunt Gussie plans giving me for a 

chair. college present. 


FLO (Switches the newspaper opentoan DoreeEn: I can tell you. 
ad and eyes it closely): Here’s a Fo (Eagerly): Really? 
mouton lamb for $198. Doreen: I can make a good guess. 
DorEEN (Picks up a thin magazine and (Opens magazine and fans more 
fans herself): The mercury—kicking violently) Pure virgin wool under- 
the top of the thermometer and you shirts and drawers — long. 
talking about a fur coat— Fxo: Silly. 
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DoreEEN: Maybe not. If you ask me, 
she’s the woman who came for din- 
ner — invited for two weeks and 
stays two months. 

Fio: Naturally she wants to find out 
how her advertising scheme worked 
— she financed it. 

Doreen: Dad’s told her a million 
times, in my hearing, it was a good 
suggestion, a fine idea. 

Fio: Exactly. Business has improved 
a lot since he’s been giving away 
those fish bowls. 

DorrEen: But now that practically 
everyone in Centerville has received 
the two gold fish, why doesn’t she go 
back to her beautiful home in 
Rochester? 

Fo: Because now she’s worried about 
the firebug. 

DorEEN: Oh, swat that bug. We 
haven’t had a fire for nearly two 
weeks. 

FiLo: Maybe her letter to the paper 
scared him off. 

Doreen: Him? It might be a her. For 
my part I don’t think it’s any one. 

F.o: Five fires in nine days! 

DoreEEN: A coincidence. What about 
her poor doting daughter who’s pin- 
ing for her? 

FLo: Wait’ll you get old. See how you 
like having an ugly grand-niece. 

Doreen: I never said you were ugly, 
Flo. Your eyes may be a little too 
close together, and your nose is over 
long — but I’ve seen uglier. Mark 
my words, for all your lick-splitting, 
whatever she gives you, you won't 
like. (Enter Aunt GussIE, a sharp 
old woman, wearing too much jewelry.) 

Aunt Gussie: Won’t like what, Do- 

reen? There’s all together too much 


“don’t like this” and “don’t like 
that.’’ As I said to your father last 
night, when he was a boy he would 
have been made to eat that tapioca 
pudding. And now, with so many 
people in the world starving — it 
was a crime. 

FLo (Jumping up): Here, Aunt Gussie, 
I have your chair. 

Aunt Gussie: A day like this I prefer 
a wooden chair. 

Doreen: Sit here, Aunt Gussie. (She 
rises.) I’m going for some dope. 
(Exit Doreen.) 

Aunt Gussie: Dope? 

FLo: She only means coke. She can’t 
get her mind off the heat. I’ve been 
looking at fur coat ads — not that 
we can afford one — but — this looks 
awfully nice. (Hands ad to Aunt 
Gussie who fumbles for her oxford 
glasses.) 

Aunt Gussie: Hum. You seem young 
for a fur coat. 

F.Lo: Young! I’ve seen children three 
years old in fur coats. It’s going to be 
frightfully cold in college — espe- 
cially now that girls — that no one 
can possibly wear heavy under- 
clothes. 

Aunt Gussie: $198. Your father can’t 
afford all that . . . a small florist 
business. 

Fio: Of course he can’t. I haven’t 
mentioned the idea to him. It’s just 
— just a secret yearning. 

Aunt Gussie: I’ve told you I’m plan- 
ning to give you something — some- 
thing nice. 

Fio: Yes — but — Oh, Aunt Gussie! 
Do you mean — mean a fur coat! 
Aunt Gussie: If that’s what you're 
sure you want most — (FLO jumps 
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up and hugs her.) 

FLo: You angel! You saint! 

Aunt Gussie: It isn’t a promise — I’ll 
think about it. (Jim enters, throws 
his racket into the corner.) 

Jim: My afternoon off from the store — 
for what? Who ever complained 
about the last ten rainy, cloudy, 
chilly, beautiful days? 

Fio: You did. 

Aunt GussrEe: And it doesn’t do a bit 
of good. That’s one thing none of 
you children can change — the 
weather. 

Jim: Gosh, if it ever gets cool — 
whoops, m’ dear, here’s m’ friend! 
(Sees DorREEN entering with a tray 
of glasses, straws and Coca Cola 
bottles) Expecting your boy friend? 
He’ll be dead with a sunstroke before 
he gets the club lawn cut. 

Aunt Gussie: Alexander is not Do- 
reen’s boy-friend. I wish he wouldn’t 
come around so much. I’m never 
comfortable a minute. 

Jom (Helping himself to a bottle): You 
really think he’s the firebug, Aunt 
Gussie? 

Aunt Gussie: Doesn’t every one? 

Doreen: I don’t neither does 
mother. 

Aunt GussiE: Your mother is almost 
too kind hearted. This boy is a vil- 
lage menace. 

Doreen: I think that’s a — a wicked 
thing to say. He cuts — he used to 
cut half the lawns in Centerville, so 
naturally he’d be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the fires. 

Aunt GussreE: Remember, Doreen, 
that last fire at Tom’s house. It 
started in his little sister’s room — 


Alexander said he wasn’t in that 
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room — but his tennis ball was found 

there. He should have been arrested. 

DorEEN: Oh, Aunt Gussie! He 
couldn’t do such a thing! He couldn’t! 
I know. 

Aunt Gussie: My dear child, he’s only 
been in town less than a year, how 
can you know? 

DorEEN: Because he’s honest and 
truthful and kind — he’s ambitious, 
too. He needs the gardening money 
for college. What good would it do 
him to start a lot of fires? 

Aunt Gussre: What good does it do a 
poor demented person to think he’s 
Julius Caesar? 

DoreEn: He’s not crazy, either. He’s 
the sanest boy I know. 

Aunt Gussie: Then he should be grate- 
ful to me — to anyone who is ferret- 
ing vut the real fire-brand. 

Jim: Good for you, Aunt Gussie! Our 
Mrs. Philo Vance! 

Fo: Jim, don’t be rude. 

DoreEN (T7'0 Jim who is taking a second 
bottle): Hey, leave a little. When he 
comes this afternoon, Aunt Gussie, 
please don’t treat him like a criminal. 

Jim: Remember in America a guy’s 
innocent until he’s proved guilty. 

Aunt Gusste: Since I don’t seem very 
welcome here — I wonder, Florence, 
if you’d be willing to take me for a 
little ride? There might be a breeze. 

Fio: Oh, Aunt Gussie, I’m so sorry. 
Mother left the car at the station. 

Aunt Gussie: I know. You couldn’t 
ride down on Doreen’s bicycle? 

Fio (Draws a deep breath): Why — 
yes, I — I suppose I could if I re- 
member how to ride a bicycle, and if 
Dor will lend it to me. 

Doreen: Sure, sure, help yourself. 





Aunt GussIE: Maybe Doreen and that 
boy would like to come along, too. 

Doreen: No thanks. 

Aunt Gussie: We could stop for ice 
cream. 

Doreen: Thanks, no. (Offers her some 
Coca Cola.) 

Aunt Gussie: You might change your 
mind. No thank you, I don’t care for 
any dope. (FLo takes it) I’ll be wait- 
ing for you in the garden, Florence. 
(Exit.) 

Jim: Teacher’s pet! Teacher’s pet! 

FLo: Shut up, Jim. Dor, that’s my 
New Yorker you’re ruining. Put it 
down. 

Doreen: Better take it along and fan 
yourself as you ride. 

FxLo: It’s not too much for me to do 
considering — (Drinks) considering 
Aunt Gussie is giving me a fur coat 
for college. (Sets down glass and 
stalks off majestically.) 

Jum: Old stuffed shirt. Dor, how can 
she be a stuffed shirt when she 
doesn’t wear any? Think, only think 
of next winter! Aunt Bossy in 
Rochester and Flo in Massachusetts! 

DorEEN: Jim, do you think Alex’s 
guilty? 

Jim: Gosh, I don’t know. If he isn’t 
he got darned little praise for put- 
ting out that last fire. Why he prac- 
tically saved Toddles’ life. 

DoreEN: Do you think he thinks 
people think he’s the firebug? 

Jim: Do you think I think he thinks 
people think — 

DorEEN: Jimmy, it’s no joke. (A three 
tone whistle) Here he comes. 

Jim: Gee! Tom said to tell you he’d stop 
in on his way home. Will the fur fly— 
and how — when he sees Alex! 


DorEEN: Tom can’t see straight — he’s 
so crazy about Toddles he isn’t fair. 
Maybe when they get together — 
(Enter ALEXANDER) Hi, Alex, don’t 
speak until you’ve wet your whistle. 
(Hands him a bottle with a straw) Jim 
says you’ve been working at the club. 

Jim: Puts me to shame. I’m going to 
drown myself in the bath-tub. (Ezit 
JIM.) 

DorEEN: He’s not two years younger 
than I — but he seems like a baby. 
Alex, he says Tom’s stopping in — 
mind? 

AuEx (Nods): Guess I’d better mooch 
along. 

Doreen: No such thing. If you don’t 
want to see him he can beat it. Some 
day he’ll realize you’re actually a 
hero. 

Autrex: I don’t want any praise — but I 
do need work. Except for the 
temporary job at the club, the Cun- 
ninghams are my only customers. 
Just stopped in to feed the animals 
and wind the clock. They don’t be- 
believe those wild stories. 

Doreen: Then you know—? (He 
nods) Makes me boil. It’s so idiotic 
— so crazy. 

ALEx: Give me a queer feeling, too, as 
if maybe I am responsible and don’t 
know it — like a sleepwalker. 

Doreen: That’s crazier yet. 

ALEx: But someone started those 
fires — there’s such a similarity. 

Doreen: You really think there is a 
firebug? 

Ags: Yes, | do — but suppose he’s 

started his last fire — there hasn’t 

been one for ten days — and people 
go on for the rest of their lives blam- 
ing me! I wish they’d arrested me 
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and made their accusations in the 
open. (Enter AUNT GUSSIE.) 

Aunt Gussie: Oh, you here, Alexander? 
How are you feeling? 

AuEx: Fine. 

Aunt Gussie: You sleep all right. 

AEs: So so. 

Aunt Gussie: You don’t look well. 
You haven’t any mother, and fathers 
don’t always understand their chil- 


dren—so I’m going to give you’ 


some good advice. 

DorEEN: Please, Aunt Gussie — 

Aunt Gussie: Just a minute, Doreen. 
Alexander, if you will go to Dr. 
Robinson for a check up — I’ll foot 
the bill. 

Auex: Thank you, Mrs. Franklin, 
thank you very much. 

Aunt Gussie: Will you go? 

Avex: I'll think about it. 

Aunt Gussie: Think about it, think 
about it. Let me go telephone for an 
appointment. 

AuEx: No, please. I need a little more 
time. . . . (Enter Say carrying a 
fish bowl with two gold fish.) 

Satuy: Look, Dor, I have one! Your 
father says it’s his last bowl! The 
hundredth! We'll be known as 
Goldfish Gulch. 

Aunt Gussie: That was my idea — 
a goldfish bowl with every five dollar 
purchase. (SALLY sees ALEX.) 

Satty: Oh, you here! Hello. Can’t 
stay, Dor, just wanted to show you 
my dividend. 

Aunt Gussie: Of course you can stay. 
Doreen’s delighted to see you. Tell 
Florence I’m in the hammock. (Ezit.) 

Doreen: She’s right — for once. Stay, 
Sally — I’m going to start a club — 

Satty (Hesitates): A club, really! 


(DorEEN hands her a bottle of coke, 
which she cannot take because of the 
fish bowl.) Where’ll I put my dar- 
lings? 

DoreeEn: In the sunroom next to mine, 
if you like. They can gossip about us. 

Atex: Let me. (Takes fish bowl — 
exits.) 

Satty: What kind of club, Doreen? 
You always have the best ideas. 

Doreen: I'll tell you all about it when 
Tom comes. 

Satiy: Tom! Mercy. (Looks at AuEx, 
from door of sunroom as he enters.) 

AuEx: Thanks a lot for whatever you’re 
trying to do, Dor —- but maybe your 
Aunt has the best idea. 

Doreen: You silly goat. Here comes 
Tom. 

Satiy: Really, Doreen — 

Doreen (As Tom enters): Hi, Tom. 

Tom: Hi, Dor — (Sees ALEX and stands 
stock still.) 

Satiy: What did I say! 

Doreen: Nothing of any importance. 
Come in, Tom, I’m starting a club. 
(She holds out a bottle of coke.) 

Tom: No, thanks, Dor. I’d better be 
going before I punch one of your 
guests in the nose. 

Auex: Try it. I dare you. 

Doreen: Now, now, none of that 
childish stuff. I have a really sensible 
idea. This is America, and as Jim re- 
minded me, in America a man’s in- 
nocent until he’s proven guilty. 
There’s a lot of witchcraft talk in 
this town about a firebug — 

Auex: You’re wrong there, Doreen. I 
think those fires were incendiary — 

Tom: That’s broad-minded of you. 

Doreen: All right. Maybe there is a 
firebug. I’m starting this club for the 











express purpose of discovering who 

it is. 

Atex: Discover — how? 

Tom: No need. I know. 

Doreen: Then the criminal ought not 
be at large. 

Tom: You pluck the thought from my 
brain. Only I haven’t any proof. 
Satty: What about the tennis ball 

found in Toddles’ room? 

AuEex: I’ve thought a lot about that. 
Couldn’t it have dropped out of my 
pocket and your dog — what’s his 
name — have taken it to Toddles? 

Doreen: Alex! Of course! Why didn’t 
you tell them before? 

AuEx: I haven’t any proof. 

Tom: But what about the Kramer fire? 
You’d been there half an hour before 
putting down the rugs in that very 
room. And the Patterson’s — you’d 
been there. No faulty wire in that 
case. Started in the sun porch and 
the room wasn’t wired. 

Doreen: There you are —isn’t that 
proof? 

Tom: Proof of what? 

Doreen: Proof there’s a firebug in 
town as Alex thinks? 

Tom: Well, you’ve got me stymied! 

Satty: What’s this got to go with 
your club, Doreen? 

Doreen: Everything. If there’s a fire- 
bug in this town he shouldn’t be at 
large. I say we form a detective 
club —there’s our name— Detective 
Club — D. C. Club. We each of us 
collect all the facts we can for the 
next week. 

Satiy: How about it, Alex? You will- 
ing? 

Atex: Oh, sure—I’m—I’m more 

than willing. 


DooreEN: Why shouldn’t he be? He 
dashed through fire and smoke to 
save Toddles’ life — he’s really a 
hero! 

AuEx: Dor, that’s silly. I did what any- 
one would do, but I would like to 
prove I wasn’t motivated by a guilty 
conscience. Only that isn’t as easy as 
Dor makes it sound. I’ve been doing a 
bit of sleuthing — haven’t got any- 
where. 

Sautiy: Doesn’t sound like much of a 
club, if you ask me. (FLO returns 
beet-red and drops into a chair.) 

Fo: Ice! Ice! I’ve been to Hades and 
back. Why did I take your bike, 
Dor? I hadn’t the strength to ride it 
up Rice’s hill and I had to push it, 
besides dragging myself — broiling 
sun! Mother’s train gets in in fifty 
minutes — and Aunt Gussie’s asleep. 

Doreen: You don’t get anything for 
nothing, Flo. (Hands her a glass of 
Coca Cola) She’s working for a fur 
coat. 

FLo: Don’t be so crude, Dor. When an 
elderly relation asks for a — (Rubs 
ice cube on wrist. Sound of fire 
whistle is heard.) 

Fo: Another fire! 

Tom: Shush, count. 

Jim (Dashes into room): Fire! Fire! 
Another fire! 

DoreEkEN (lated): Alex! Oh, Alex! 

Tom: Two long, three short — which 
district? 

Jim: Third — north of the station. I’m 
going! 

Aunt Gussie (Comes in hair rumpled, 
obviously half awake): Was that a fire 
whistle? 

Jim (Passing her and dashing out): 
You’re darn tootin’. 
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Aunt Gussie (Looks around the room, 
then at Atex): And you’re here! 
Hum! 

DorEEN: Yes, he’s here—and we 
don’t have to have our club. 

Sauiy: Oh, it would have been fun. 


s Tom: This may be a grass fire. 


ALEx: Or, this time, there may be no 
mystery about its origin, and I still 
might be the village firebug. 

Aunt Gussie: What’s all this talk? 

DorEEN: Instead of so much talk, 
Aunt Gussie, we want to prove 
Alex’s innocence — 

Tom: Or guilt. (Fire whistle again.) 

SauLy: I wonder where it is. 

FLo: Car’s outside, we could go. 

Aunt Gussie: Phone central, Flo, and 
find out where it is. (Hzit Fio.) 

Sat.y: I’m all goose pimples. 

Fto (In adjoining room): Hello, Cen- 
tral, where’s the fire? Oh! Oh, dear. 
Thanks. 

SALLY: Sounds bad. 

FLo (Returns): A big fire this time — 
at the Cunninghams’. 

Tom: Geerge Cunningham’s? They’re 
all away. 

Satiy: Away? No one home? Then it 
must be the firebug! 

Tom: Yep. Looks like it. (Claps ALEx 
on back) Well, old man, this time 
you have an alibi. (Holds out his 
hand) If you can forget the past — 
my apology. 

Atex (Ignores the hand): How did it 
start? How could it? 

Aunt Gussie: I’m an old woman, 
Alex, and not always so easy to get 
along with for I think what I say 
and say what I think — and I’m free 
to confess I thought you were re- 

sponsible. I was wrong — I apologize 





too (DoREEN has said nothing, but 
looks worried.) 

AuEx: Wait — I — I was there this 
afternoon, less than an hour ago. 

Tom (Aghast): You were! 

Aunt Gussie: Hum. 

AtEex: Been going every day to feed 
the cat and goldfish and wind the 
clock. (Talks as if to himself) I got 
the milk out of the refrigerator and 
filled a saucer — then I went into the 
living room to the goldfish — I 
didn’t even see a match... 

DoreEEn: Don’t, Alex, you frighten me. 

AueEx: I’m frightened, too. 

Tom: Say, you can’t get away with 
that kind of stuff. 

Aunt Gusste: Yes, he can. It’s a 
disease. That’s what I’ve said all 
along. He’s like a kleptomanic who 
steals things he doesn’t want. 

Tom: Banana oil. I beg your pardon, 
but he was the sanest person I ever 
saw, & minute ago. 

AuEx (Straightens): That’s right. I’m 
sane now, too. And I didn’t do it. I 
didn’t, I tell you. Go on, all of you, 
go on whispering that I did. I say I 
didn’t. 

DoreEEn: I say you didn’t, too, Alex. 

Auex: Thanks, Doreen. (Stalks out of 
room.) 

Satiy: Where’s he going? 

Aunt Gussie: Watch him! 

Tom (Goes to door): I will. 

DoreEN (Stamps her foot): You're 
driving him crazy —that’s what 
you’re doing! 

AuEx (From adjoining room): Hello, 
central, give me the police. 

Sauiy: Oh! Oh, my. 

Fo: He must be touched. 

Aurex: Hello. I’m phoning from the 





Halseys’ on East View Drive — 
looks as if we have the firebug here. 

DoreEEN (Starts for the door): Alex! 

Atex: Yes, we'll keep him. Thanks. 
(Returns.) 

Doreen: Oh, Alex, what have you 
done! 

Auex: Thanks, Dor, thanks for every- 
thing. It’s become too serious for 
amateurs. (Jim rushes in.) 

Jim: Hey, kids, come on — hurry! It’s 
the Cunninghams’! A lolapoluza! 
They’re even hosin’ the houses on 
each side to save them! (No one 
moves) What’s struck you? 

Fo: Oh, Jim, don’t be tiresome. 

Jum: Gee, I like that when I biked all 
the way back to give you the low- 
down! 

DoreEN: We’re worried, Jim — about 
Alex. 

Jr: Say, are you pulling my leg? You 
know he was here. I always said you 
were a bunch of — 

Aurex: I was in the Cunninghamsg’, not 
an hour ago. 

Jr (Whistles): No kidding? 

Avex: Yep. No kidding. 

Jim: You mean you could have — 
some one might have started a small 
fire and made a getaway? Aw, rats, 
why would you tell? 

Tom: He’d be found out. 

Jim: But why would you do it? 

Fio (Stops her ears): Don’t go into 
that again. I hate unnatural things. 

DorEEN: Maybe Alex doesn’t like it 
so much, either. 

Satty (Sniffs): You can smell the 
smoke here in the house. 

Jmm: More than a mile? Aw rats. 

Fo: You certainly can. 

Aunt Gussie: My eyes aren’t so good, 
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but it looks like a trail of smoke 
from the sun parlor. 

Tom: I see what you mean. 

Sau.y (Nearest the door, looks in): Fire! 
Fire! (She runs in the opposite direc- 
tion) The curtains! Fire! Water! 

Jim: Water? (Dashes off stage in the 
opposite direction followed by SALLY.) 

Avex: Look out. (Shoves Fo off a rug, 
picks it up and run into sunroom.) 

Tom (Next one to enter sunroom calls): 
Yes — the curtain. 

Aunt Gussie (Nods her head): Exactly 
the way three other fires started. 
(By now Doreen, Tom and ALEx are 
in the sunroom, only Fio and Aunt 
Gusste are on the stage.) 

Fio (Rings her hands): Oh dear, if the 
house burns down I’ll never get to 
college. 

Tom (Returns exhibiting a half-burned 
cretonne curtain): It’s out. 

Aunt Gussie: Keep that for exhibit A. 

Jim (Enters staggering over an immense 
pail of water, followed by Sauuy with 
a glass): Gangway! 

Tom (Stops him): Don’t throw it. 
Fire’s out. (DoREEN returns to living 
room, slowly.) 

Aunt Gussie: Doreen, was that boy— 
(Thumbs toward the sunroom where 
ALEX has lingered) in the sunroom 
before the fire? 

Satiy: Yes! That’s so — he was. Re- 
member, Doreen, he took my fish — 
Oh, my poor darling goldfish! Were 
they hurt? (Dashes into sunroom.) 

Aunt Gussie: It’s that poor boy I 
pity — he’s so nice — in some ways. 

Fo: I wish the police would get here. 

Auex (Shouts as he enters): I have the 
answer! I know who’s the firebug! 

Tom: So do we. 
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DorEEN: Hush, Tom. Who, Alex? 

SaLLy (As she enters from sunroom with 
fish bowl) The firebug? Here? 

ALEX: Yes. 

FLo: Oh, don’t say such things. 

ALex: But it’s true — clear as — as 
crystal. 

SaLLy: And you mean to say it’s one 
of us kids? 

Auex (Smiles and is teasing): No. 

FLo: I’m no kid, but if you mean me — 

ALEx: I don’t. 

Aunt Gussie (Goes up to him accus- 
ingly): Then I’m the only one left. 
Young man, if you have me in mind, 
you’re — (Enter policeman) Officer, 
I’m glad you’ve come. 

ALEX (Quiet and impressive): We have 
the firebug all right. 

Aunt Gussie: Don’t you dare — 
(Glares at ALEX.) 

Atex: I won’t. Here, McCarthy, this 
is the firebug. (Takes the fish bowl 
from Sauxy and holds it up.) 

McCartuy: You didn’t call me out 
here for one of your jokes? 

ALex: It hasn’t been very funny — not 
for me. (Sets bowl on table) If the 
rays of the sun go through the bowl 
at a certain angle and are very in- 
tense, when they focus on an in- 
flammable material . . . 

McCartuy: I get you. Remember 
when I was a kid with a magnifying 
glass — 

AuEx: Exactly. 

Doreen: The Cunninghams — remem- 


ber you fed the fish! 

Jim: Gee! That’s a riot. The Daltons’ 
had a fish bowl, I know. 

Doreen: And the Kramers, and the 
other folks. 

ALEx: Remember, it was a hot spell 
like this when we had those five fires. 
It’s been cloudy and rainy for the 
last ten days, so — 

McCartnay: Sure, sure, I get you. 

Tom (Nods): What you’ve said, Alex, 
makes sense, and it makes me a heel. 

AuEex: Gosh, no — makes the world 
heaven! And every one angels! 
(Looks at DorEEN) Especially you. 

Aunt Gussie: And excepting me. 

Fo: Oh, Aunt Gussie, you’re a darling. 

Aunt Gussie: You think that, Flor- 
ence, because I’ve promised you my 
Alaska seal coat. 

Fito (Shocked into weakness): Your 
old black — 

Aunt Gussie: In perfect condition — 
keep you nice and warm. (Goes to 
officer) Officer, if I agree to substitute 
a square one for the round ones — 
I realize that won’t make up for the 
fires we’ve already had, but will it 
relieve me from criminal respons- 
ibility and let me go home? 

McCartuy: Why, yes, lady. It was, 
what you might say, an act of God. 

Aunt Gussiz: No, I was back of God. 
I suggested those fish bowls — so in 
point of fact I am the firebug. 


THE END 


“—_ 











Characters 

Mr. Marston average 

Mrs. Marston ) American parents 

TEssIE Marston, oldest daughter 

FiIppLE Marston, little sister 

Rocky Marston, kid brother 

FRIEDA, a one-time maid 

A Man 

SettTinG: The living room of the Mar- 
ston home. 

At Rise: Mr. Marston is seated on 
the sofa with a large dishpan on his 
lap. He wears an apron and is tear- 
ing up slices of bread for stuffing. 
After a brief pause the phone rings. 
Mr. Marston carefully places the 
pan of bread on the sofa, wipes his 
hands on his apron and answers the 
phone. 

Mr. Marston: Hello... Yes. Yes, 
this is Jim. What do you mean I 
sound different? I am different. No, 
no... I’m not really cross. Why did 
you call? Just to see how I sound? 
Too bad we don’t have television so 
you could give the rest of the staff a 
real treat. I’m a picture in my 
apron. (Laugh) Sure, sure, I’m get- 
ting along fine. Got a dishpanful of 
the finest turkey stuffing you ever 
saw. You want to give me the 
market list? O.K.... Wait till 1 get 
a pencil. (Business of getting pad 
* Because of the popularity of this play, 


we are reprinting it from our issue of Novem- 
ber, 1944. 


Father Talks Turkey’ 


by Helen Louise Miller 


and pencil) All right, shoot. Celery 
... (Writing) Yeah... Lettuce... 
O.K. . . . Sweet Potatoes. . . How 
many? <A _ peck? Okey dokey. 
Brussels sprouts! Oh, now wait a 
minute, Eleanor . . . not brussels 
sprouts. You know they always give 
me indigestion. Why not cauliflower 
instead? It is not the same thing. I 
guess I ought to know what gives me 
indigestion and what doesn’t. All 
right... that settlesit. ... It’s cauli- 
flower. Cranberries... swell. Let’s 
make it a bushel. Yeah... sure... 
That’s enough of everything. The 
mince pies are ordered and every- 
thing else is under control. Cer- 
tainly. Now don’t worry about 
another thing. If I can run a busi- 
ness I guess I can manage this 
Thanksgiving dinner. All right. I'll 
send one of the kids down to the 
market as soon as they come home. 
Should be here any minute. Now 
don’t give it another thought. The 
turkey? No, it hasn’t come yet, but 
I’m expecting it soon. Oh... it’s 
early. Remember they have other 
deliveries to make besides ours. . . . 
Now listen, Eleanor, I have to go. 
I think the doorbell’s going to ring 
or something. Goodbye. (Hangs up 
and talks to himself for a few sen- 
tences) No wonder half the women 
in the world are nervous wrecks. . . 
all the time worrying about things 
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that never happen. Gosh, Eleanor’s 
worrying her head off just because 
that turkey hasn’t been delivered 
yet. What would we do with it if it 
was here? We’re not ready to eat it 
now. Oh, well... back to my stuf- 
fing. (As he resumes work with the 
bread filling, Rocky enters left pull- 
ing an express wagon half loaded 
with scrap paper.) 

Rocky: Hello, Dad. . . . Gee whiz... 
whoever got you into that Zoot Suit 
with the Re-Pleat? 

Mr. Marston: Maybe it was the same 
person who harnessed you to an ex- 
press wagon. What’s the big idea of 
dragging that thing into the living 
room? 

Rocky: I must deliver my magazines 
and get my report in to the office be- 
fore closing time. The Sales Contest 
ends today and I stand a good 
chance of coming out on top. How’d 
you like to have a champion sales- 
man in the family, Dad? 

Mr. Marston: Just so you don’t try 
to sell.me any more. This house is 
polluted with magazines now. 

Rocky: Yep, it takes a heap o’ readin’ 
to keep up with the times these 
days. Well, I got to be shovin’ off. 
My public needs me. 

Mr. Marston: Hey, wait a minute. I 
want you to stop at the market and 
bring some things for tomorrow. 
Your mother called and gave me the 
list. 

Rocky: Sorry. No can do. I got to 
make my deliveries and turn in 
my new orders. Besides, I’m 
late now. Fiddle will be here any 
minute. Make her go. 

Mr. Marston: Nothing doing. You 
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have the wagon all set. You can 
stop at the market on your way 
home. 

Rocky: But, Dad, market will be 
closed by that time. Honest. Have 
a heart. Fiddle’s not doing a thing. 

Mr. Marston: That’s what you say. 
But, go ahead and peddle your 
papers. 

Rocky: Thanks, Dad. You're a pal. 
It’s kind of neat to have you keeping 
house. 

Mr. Marston: Glad you like it, Son. 
But I’m warning you, it’s only going 
to last one more week. Then, doctor 
or no doctor, I’m going back to work. 

Rocky: I don’t much blame you. But 
how will we eat? Moms can’t hold 
down her job and cook, too? Gee 
whiz... I wish we had Frieda back 
again. Remember that apple doo- 
flinkus she used to make? 

Mr. Marston: That apple dooflinkus, 
my boy, was pure poetry. Oh well, 
we shouldn’t begrudge Frieda her 
big chance. It isn’t every cook who 
has an opportunity to go on the 
radio. 

Rocky: Yep. But just the same, I 
wish she was back in our kitchen... 
which reminds me . . . did the turkey 
come? 

Mr. Marston: Nope. Not yet. But 
it will be along any minute. And 
you better get a move on if you want 
to be home in time for supper. 

Rocky: I’m practically there now... 
So long! (Ezits.) 

Mr. Marston: Which still leaves me 
holding the bag with one market list. 
(Doorbell) There! I bet that’s the 
boy with the turkey. (Starts toward 
door, suddenly remembers apron, 











hastily unties it and flings it on sofa.) 
Thunderation! I don’t want that 
kid to see me done up in ruffles. (Off 
stage) Good night! It’s you, Fiddle. 
I though it was the turkey. 

FippLE (Entering with long flat package 
suitable for table linen): Since when 
do turkeys ring doorbells? 

Mr. Marston (Following her on stage): 
And since when do you demand maid 
service to open the front door? 

FippLE: I’m simply weighted down 
with this package. It’s the big table 
cloth and napkins for tomorrow. I 
just brought them from the laundry. 
Please give me credit for remember- 
ing. (Starts to put bundle on sofa) 
Ummm ... filling! Gee, Dad... 
you’re getting almost as good as 
Frieda. Boy oh boy . . . those were 
the days when we had a real cook in 
this house. Maybe I better take 
these things out to the pantry where 
they’ll be safe. (Steps off stage.) 

Mr. Marston: All right, but keep on 
your coat and hat. You'll have to go 
down to market. Mother phoned 
the list. 

FippLe (Returning): Market? What 
market? Market closed at three 
o’clock today. 

Mr. Marston: What? Do you mean 
to tell me market is closed? What’ll 
I do about this list? 

FippLeE: Gosh, don’t ask me. 
didn’t mother phone sooner? 

Mr. Marston: How do I know? Stop 
asking questions. We must get these 
groceries right away. 

FippLE: Now, Dad, remember your 
blood pressure. Give me the list. 

I’ll get the things down at Spielman’s 

Green Grocery. 


Why 








Mr. Marston: Think you can get all 
this stuff? Your mother wants to 
have a bang-up dinner tomorrow. 

FippLE: Don’t we all? It’s high time 
we had a decent meal around this 
house. 

Mr. Marston: No comments on my 
cooking. I haven’t seen you wasting 
away to skin and bone. 

Fipp.eE: Skip it, Dad. I apologize and 
you are a swell cook . . . in your way. 
But there is a limit to how long a 
growing child can exist on bacon 
and eggs... sunny side up. By the 
way, has the turkey come yet? 

Mr. Marston: Not yet. Gee... I’m 
getting a bit worried. I wonder how 
late Mr. Snyder delivers. 

Fripp Ee: Better call him up and put on 
the pressure. That would be the 
pay-off if we had no turkey for 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Marston: It sure would. Well, 
I’ll call him while you scoot along 
and look after that marketing. Bet- 
ter push along, youngster, or you'll 
be late for supper . . . and I know 
you wouldn’t want to miss a meal, 
even if it is bacon and eggs. 

FippLe: What? Not again? Oh well 
. . . Umitating crow of a chicken) | 
can feel my voice changing now. 
(Exit.) 

Mr. Marston: I’d better get busy on 

that phone. Eleanor will have a 

conniption if that turkey doesn’t get 

here before she does. (Dialing phone) 
5-2-7-0-3.... Hello ... Snyder’s 

Poultry House? (Pleasantly) Say, 

this is Jim Marston . . . 227 Glendale 

Road. I called to find out about my 

turkey. (Not so pleasant) Well... 

that’s what I’m calling to find out. 
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What about it and where is it? It 
hasn’t been delivered. (Alarmed) 
What’s that? All your deliveries 
have been made? (Firmly) Oh, no... 
there’s one more . . . ours. Then there 
must be some mistake. (Emphati- 
cally) Certainly it was ordered . . . 
weeks ago. I ordered it myself. 
(Smugly) O.K. ...Go look it up. ... 
You'll find it right there. . . . James 
Marston . . . 227 Glendale Road, 
one thirty-pound gobbler. Very 
well... I’ll hold the phone. (During 
pause) 1 don’t see how these stores 
manage to stay in business. . . . Such 
carelessness! Hello... yes... yes 
... (Louder) What’s that? You have 
no record of the order? I tell you it 
must be there. Well, then, I’m order- 
ing one now. What? Not a single 
one left? (Jn desperation) Well look 
here, you'll have to do something 
about this. We simply must have a 
turkey. It’s an emergency. We’re 
having fourteen people for dinner 
tomorrow. What? (Outraged. Coldly) 
Very well .. . if that’s the way you 
feel about it. Goodbye. (Slams down 
receiver) Of all the blasted impu- 
dence! First he loses our turkey and 
then he doesn’t even care! (Paces up 
and down . . . muttering. TEssIR en- 
ters left.) 

Tessre: Hello, Daddy dear. How’s 
tricks? (Seeing he is upset) What’s 
wrong? You look awful. 

Mr. Marston: Not much wonder. 
Tessie, this family is in a jam. That 
idiot Snyder lost our turkey. Says 
he never even got the order. 

Tessie: Ye gods! And fourteen people 
for dinner tomorrow. I’ll bet there’s 
not a turkey left in this town the way 
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people have been buying. Market 
was closed hours ago. 

Mr. Marston: Well, can’t you take 
the car and make the rounds? If 
you see anything with feathers. . . 
grab it! 

TessiE: All right, Dad. I’ll find some- 
thing . . . and don’t look so worried. 

Mr. Marston: Finding something for: 
fourteen people at this hour is not so 
easy. But do your best. What gets 
me is that colossal fool losing our 
order. (Tessre exits) I remember 
distinctly. ... By Jove. ... Waita 
minute? Did I order that bird my- 
self ... or did I send Rocky down 
there with the order? If that kid 
forgot to take it in so help me, (ll... 

Fipp.eE (Entering with more packages): 
Golly, Dad . . . I didn’t get half the 
things. I had to stand in line till I 
nearly passed out to get this much. 
(Dumping things on sofa) Just look at 
this celery! Maybe it will bloom 
again if we get it into water... but 
it looks pretty sick. 

Mr. Marston: Did you get the cran- 
berries? 

Frppie: Cranberries? You might just 
as well ask for solid gold marbles. 
There’s not a cranberry left in this 
town. Did the turkey come? 

Mr. Marston (Groaning): Don’t men- 

’ tion turkey. Can you imagine... 
Snyder says we never ordered one. 

Fipp.e& (Blankly): You mean we don’t 
have a turkey? 

Mr. Marston: No sign of a turkey. 

Frpp.e: But you did order one, didn’t 
you? 

Mr. Marston: No... I’m not quite 
sure. Fiddle, I sort of remember 
giving that order to Rocky and ask- 














ing him to stop at Snyder’s one day 

on his way to school. By criminy 
.. if that kid forgot it... Tl... 

Fipp.E: Take it easy, Dad. Rocky 
would never forget anything to eat. 
But here he comes. . . you can ask 
him. 

Rocky (Entering): Hy’a folks. I got a 
lift home. Did the turkey come? 
Fipp.e: Sh . . . Don’t mention turkey 
unless you’re prepared to suffer a 
painful death. Did Dad give you 

that order for the turkey? 

Rocky: Of course not. Has something 
gone wrong? 

Mr. Marston: Nothing . . . except 
that Snyder has no record of our 
order. 

Rocky: Well of all the palookas I ever 
knew! Say, wait a minute, Dad. 
Are you sure you ordered that 
turkey? 

Mr. Marston: Certainly I’m sure... 
or practically sure. I did think I 
might have given it to you. 

Rocky: Aw no... no indeed! Not 
your son Rocky. . . . Not this time. 
... I’m not the guilty one. 

Mr. Marston: Well, I'll be jigged if I 
know what became of it. I wrote 
the order on the same paper with the 
mince pies! 

Rocky: Good grief! No turkey... no 
mince pies! 

FippLe: That’s right, Dad, Mrs. 
Snyder makes the pies, you know. If 
you had them on the same order, we 
won’t get either one. 

Mr. Marston: Well don’t stand there 
like two mummies. Go do some- 
thing. We must think of a plan be- 

fore your mother comes home. I’ve 

been telling her for a month to stop 





fussing and fuming about this din- 

ner, that I’d handle everything. 

Rocky: And you sure handled it! Oh, 
excuse me. I shouldn’t have said 
that. But... well... gosh... 
things haven’t been right in this 
house since Frieda left. 

Fipp ie: You said it! Will I ever forget 
that wonderful turkey she cooked 
last year and all those marvelous 
Viennese dishes she made to go 
with it. 

Rocky: Yep ... Frieda was a peach. If 
only she had never entered that con- 
test and got to be a Recipe Expert on 
the Radio. 

Mr. Marston: Will you stop mooning 
cver Frieda? She’s probably for- 
gotten all about us by now. I tell 
you we have to fix something up 
about this turkey so your mother 
won’t be too upset. 

Fipp.e: We won't tell her right away. 
We'll just sort of evade the issue and 
break the news to her after supper. 
Maybe in the meantime we’ll think 
of something. Thank goodness 
there’s a letter from Stevie. She'll 
get her mind on that as soon as she 
comes in. 

Rocky: Where’s Tessie? Maybe she 
could scare up a turkey. She has a 
lot of friends. 

Mr. Marston: She’s making the 
rounds now but I am afraid it is 
hopeless. 

Fipp.e: Sh. . . I'll dive out into the 
kitchen with these things and start 
reviving the celery. Mother’s com- 
ing. (Clears everything off sofa.) 

Rocky: I'll scoot upstairs and get 
washed. (Ezit.) 

Mr. Marston: Leaving me to face the 
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music all alone! Oh well... my 
shoulders are broad. (Mrs. Mar- 
STON enters.) 

Mrs. Marston: Hello, Jim. How’s 
everything? 

Mr. Marston (With false heartiness) : 
Of fine... fine. . . just fine! How 
are you? 

Mrs. Marston (Sinking down on 
sofa): Tired . . . bone tired! But I 
don’t mind telling you, Jim, I 
wouldn’t know how to get along 
without you here in the house. That 
doctor ordered a rest for you just 
when I needed one most. 

Mr. Marston: Yeah... 
this a rest. 

Mrs. Marston: You poor lamb. This 
Thanksgiving Day is a lot of trouble, 
isn’tit? But I’ll take over tomorrow. 
Has the turkey come? 

Mr. Marston (Quickly): Here, let me 
help you off with your things. [’ll 
take them out to the hal! closet. 

Mrs. Marston: Thanks, dear. (Takes 
off coat and hat) Any mail? 

Mr. Marston (Handing her a letter): 
Right here . . . a big thick one from 
the boy! (Exits with wraps.) 

Mrs. Marston: Good! I’ll read it first 
thing. Dear Old Stevie . . . How he 
would enjoy this turkey. (Calling) 
Is it nice and fat, Jim? (Muffled 
noises from off stage.) 

Mr. Marston: Can’t hear you. I got 
my head in the closet. 

Tessie (Entering suddenly and in ex- 
citement): Not a stroke of luck, Dad. 
Not even a feather left in the whole 
town. (Sees mother) Oh, hello, 
darling. Had a good day? 

Mrs. Marston: Not too bad. Sit 

down, dear, and listen to Stephen’s 


if you call 


letter. 


Mr. Marston: What does the boy 
have to say? 

Mrs. Marston: I'll wait till Fiddle 
and Rocky are here. Then we can all 
enjoy it together. By the way, Jim, 
was the turkey too big for the 
roaster? 

TEssIE (Quickly): Oh, do get on with 
that letter. 

Mr. Marston: I'll call the kids . 
Rocky! Fiddle! Mother has a letter 
from Steve. Come on in. (FIDDLE 
and Rocky enter.) 

Frppie: Hello, Mother. How’s Steve? 
Is he setting the world on fire at 
college? 

Rocky: Has he changed his mind 
about coming home for Thanks- 
giving? 

Mrs. Marston: I’m saving every word 
of it till we’re all together. On sec- 
ond thought, maybe I should save it 
till tomorrow and read it after we’re 
full of turkey. 

Cnorvs: Oh no. .. . Read it now... . 
Right away, etc. (Phone.) 

Mr. Marston: I'll get it. (In phone) 
Hello. ... Yes. Yes... . Yes, this is 
Mr. Marston. Oh, Mr. Snyder! 
Well . . . so you found it? What? 
You didn’t? Well...O.K.... call 
me if anything comes in. (Hangs 
up.) 

Mrs. Marston: Was that Mr. Snyder, 
dear? 

Mr. Marston: Yeah... but not the 
Turkey Snyder . . . another one. You 
don’t know him. Now let’s have 
that letter. (Takes letter) Mind if I 
open it? (As he opens the envelope, 

a paper falls into Mrs. Marston’s 

lap.) 








Mr. Marston: What’s that? A clip- 
ping? 

Fipp.e: Let me see. 

Mrs. Marston: Why ... it looks like a 
grocery list or something . . . and 
look . . . Stevie has written a note 
at the bottom. . . . “What’s the 
joke? Where would I get a thirty 
pound Gobbler and four mince pies 
on this remote campus? Better take 
it up with our old friend Mr. 
Snyder!” 

Mr. Marston: I'll be jim-swizzled! 
How did that get there? 

TrEss!£: So that explains it! 

FippiE: The original absent-minded 
professor. 

Mrs. Marston: James Marston, is this 
our turkey order? 

Mr. Marston: The saints preserve 
me... but I’m afraid it is. I must 
have got it in with my last letter to 
Steve. Can you beat that? 

Mrs. Marston: But what about our 
turkey and mince pies? 

Mr. Marston: Eleanor . . . this will be 
a shock . . . there isn’t any turkey, 
and no mince pies. That order went 
to Steve instead of to Snyder’s 
Poultry House. 

Mrs. Marston (Jn anger): I never 
heard of such a thing in all my life. 
If that isn’t exactly like a man. Just 
because you run a business you think 
you can run a house. Well... let me 
tell you . . . there’s a big difference 


and if you ran your business any- 
thing like this you would have been 
bankrupt long ago. 

Mr. Marston: Now, now, Eleanor. 
Don’t get excited. 

Mrs. Marston: Not get excited? I 
have a right to get excited. Oh, Jim! 
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How could you do such a thing? 

(Begins to cry.) 

Mr. Marston: I tell you it was a mig- 
take...ablunder. Here...here... 
stop that. I feel as bad as you do 
about the whole thing. Here, take 
my handkerchief. 

Mrs. Marston: I don’t want your old 
handkerchief. I want a _ turkey. 
(Cries louder) All those people com- 
ing to dinner tomorrow and no 
turkey. What shall we do? 

Mr. Marston: I guess we'll just have 
to tell them not to come. 

Mrs. Marston: And spoil our Thanks- 
giving day and theirs, too. (Cries) 
Oh... dear... . This is awful. 

Mr. Marston: For goodness sake, 
Eleanor, calm down. You’ll have 
the neighbors wondering what has 
happened. 

Frppue: I'll turn on the radio to drown 
out the noise. (Turns on radio which 
is playing “Happy Days Are Here 
Again.”’) 

Rocky: Gee whiz, Moms, Dad couldn’t 
help it. It was just a little mistake. 

Mrs. Marston: Just a little mistake. 
No food for fourteen people and you 
call it just a little mistake. You're 
just like your father. I tell you right 
now, I’m not going to face those 
people tomorrow with no dinner. 

Tessie: Now, mother, there’s no use 
being as upset as all this. Can't 
we have something else? 

Mrs. Marston: Like what? All the 
stores are closed now. You know 
that as well as I do. (Phone.) 

Mr. Marston: There . . . maybe that’s 
Mr. Snyder. Maybe he’s found our 
order. 

Mrs. Marston: How could he find it? 
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Mr. Marston: Gosh .. . I’m so upset 
I forgot we had already found it. 
Well, answer the phone somebody 
and turn off that confounded radio. 

FippLE (Into phone): Hello. Yes. This 
is Glendale 33472. Why ... I’m 
Fiddle Marston ; . . Fiddle — Fi- 
delity, I mean. Fidelity Marston. 
Yes... yes... we had the radio 
turned on. What? You want to 
know if I can tell what they were 
playing? What is this . . . a joke? 
Sure I know what was playing. .. . 
It was a piece called “Happy Days 
Are Here Again” ... so what? 
What? (In increasing amazement) 
What? Say that again. Well... 
I'll be doggoned! No...no...I 
didn’t say anything. But I will say 
... Thanks... thanks alot. You'll 
never know what you’ve done for 
this family. 

Mrs. Marston: Who 1s it? 

Mr. Marston: What’s going on? 

FippLE: Wait a minute. . . . Maybe 
you better speak to my father. Dad, 
you better take the phone. It’s some 
man from the racho station. They 
just found our number in the phone 
book on the Lucky Listening pro- 
gram and they’re sending us a thirty- 
pound turkey because we could name 
the record they were playing. (Hands 
him phone) I better sit down. I 
feel dizzy. 

Mr. Marston (Jn phone): Hello. Is 

this really on the level? It is? Well 

thanks a million. Shall we come for 
it or will it be delivered? What? 

It’s on it’s way now? Well... 

gosh .. . I just don’t have the words 

to express how I feel. No... no, I 

have no message for the radio audi- 





ence except . . . maybe you better 
play that record again . . . Happy 
days are here again at our house for 


sure.... Thanks again and goodbye. 
TessrE: Well of all the luck I ever heard 
of .. . this is tops. 


Mrs. Marston: I should be ashamed 
for losing my temper and getting so 
upset. Jim... I’ll let you have the 
wishbone tomorrow. 

Rocky: So the Marston family is saved 
from starvation. 

FippLE: Not yet it isn’t... . We still 
haven’t had supper. 

Mr. Marston: Well, I guess I owe Mr. 
Snyder an apology. Oh, well... I'll 
order the Xmas turkey from him. 

Mrs. Marston: Indeed you won’t. 
From now on I'll order the turkeys 
in this household. (Doorbell.) 

Rocky (Starting toward door): Come in. 
(Man enters carrying large package 
wrapped in cellophane.) 

Maw: Good evening. Are you Rocky 
Marston? 

Rocky: Yes sir, I am. 

Man: Congratulations. And are these 
your parents? 

Rocky: Why ...er.. 
what goes on? 

Man: Then I congratulate them, too, 
on having such a fine all-around 
American boy in the family. Mr. 
Marston . . . do you know what this 
young man has done? 

Mr. Marston: Well. . . at the mo- 
ment... can’t say as I do. 

Man: He has turned in more subscrip- 
tions for The American Eagle than 
any other boy in Westwood. As his 
reward, the management takes great 
pleasure in presenting him with this 
thirty pound turkey, as a token of 


. yes... but 





our thanks giving. 

Au (Thunderstruck): What? A turkey? 

Man: Yes, aturkey. The one bird that 
rivals the popularity of the American 
Eagle . . . the bird that is a national 
symbol of peace and plenty. (Hands 
turkey to Rocky) Here you are, my 
boy. And don’t thank me. You have 
earned it. 

Rocky: But... but... 

Man: I can imagine how surprised you 
are and again I congratulate you. 
And now, good evening. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Marston: Somebody grab the 
turkey before Rocky faints! 

Rocky: Gee whiz! I had no idea the 
prize would be a turkey! 

Mr. Marston (Starting to laugh): Two 
turkeys. . . . Can you beat it? 

Fippie: If this isn’t the limit. How 
will we ever manage two turkeys? 

TessiE: Don’t worry about that... . 
I'll take this away before Rocky 
loses consciousness entirely. 

Rocky: I never heard of such a thing. 
.. . Two turkeys at one time. . 
And a few minutes ago, we didn’t 
have any. It’s a miracle. 

Mrs. Marston: It certainly is...a 
wonderful miracle, and I for one 
don’t deserve it because I was so 
cross. 

Mr. Marston: No wonder. You were 
tired and disappointed. . . . I guess 
I’m not much of a housekeeper . . 
I can’t come up to Frieda. 

Mrs. Marston: Yes... Frieda would 
enjoy this. . . . She’d like nothing 
better than to roast two big turkeys 
and have what she’d call .. . a real 
American “Sanksgiving.”’ (Doorbell) 

Fipp.e: I'll go. I think I’ve recovered 

from the shock to be able to open the 





door . . . but if it’s another turkey 
just call the ambulance. . . (As she 
goes to door, FriepA enters. In a 
flurry of excitement) Frieda . 
Frieda . . . is it really you? 

Friepa (Embracing each one of the 
family): Ach . . . mine gut friends. 
. . . How is it wis you? Have you 
missed your Frieda? 

Mr. Marston: Ye Gods! Frieda! 
(Shaking hands) Welcome home. 

Mrs. Marston: Where did you come 
from? 

Tessie: Oh... Frieda... you didn’t 
forget us did you? 

Friepa: Forget? Never will Frieda 
forget her gut kind friends who made 
for her dot first Sanksgiving feel just 
like American. I vas a stranger... 
and a foreigner und you made I 
should be like one wis the family. . . . 
Never will I forget . . . und every 
year when Sanksgiving comes will I 
come back und cook for you... 
radio or no radio. 

Rocky: Zowie! Frieda... you’re a 
peach. I always said you’d never 
forget. 

Mrs. Marston: But Frieda, you’re 
not our maid any more. You're a 
famous figure in radio. Millions of 
women listen to you every day. ... 

Friepa: Ach Ja... but only for the 
Marston Family do I make Apple 
Strudel und hot mince pies und 
pumpkin custard und . . . corn pud- 
ding und little fried oysters und 
chestnut filling. 

Tessie: Stop... stop... my mouth is 
watering. 

Mr. Marston: Frieda . 
godsend. 

Friepa: Now you chust set down offer 
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there, Mr. Marston . . . I have a 
leetle somesing I vould like you to 


see... und I have leetle speech to 
make. (All sit down) You, too, 
Master Rocky . . . you seet down 


und leesten. Ven first I come to this 
country, I did not know about Sanks- 
giving outside of what I read in book 
about Indians. But ven I live by 
your house I see und know und un- 
derstand about zis so great custom. 
I live to see peace come back to zee 
vorld und so I come back to wisit 
mine gut friends who first gave me 
Sanksgiving dinner. Now effery- 
body shut your eyes... [have some- 
sing to show you... (All shut eyes. 
FRIEDA steps into hall and re-enters 
with enormous roasting pan) Now no 
peeping till I count Sree. One... 
two... three... . Look! (As she says 
“three’”’ they all open their eyes and 
FRIEDA dramatically lifts the lid of 
the roaster) Iss he not a beauty... 
Sirty pounds he weighs. . . all ready 
for the oven. 


Au: Frieda... Frieda... A turkey! 


It’s a perfect beauty. You shouldn’t 
have done this, etc., etc... . (As they 


“— 





talk . . . they all begin to laugh.) 


Mrs. Marston (Laughing as she talks): 


Oh, Frieda . . . it’s wonderful. . . . 
Everything is wonderful. . . . You’re 
wonderful and Thanksgiving Day is 
most wonderful of all. (All are 
grouped around the table.) 


Rocky: I always did say I could eat 


turkey 365 days out of the year... . 


Mr. Marston: And I have one little 


question to ask Frieda. . . . If she 
gives the right answer this family is 
going to give her three big cheers 
that will lift the roof right off this 
house. Frieda, do you know how to 
make Turkey Hash? 


Friepa: Ach... Mr. Marston. ... Stop 


your foolishness. . .. Do I know how 
I should make Turkey Hash? Ach 
... go along wis you... . Vy ven I 
vas in Vienna .. . sree medals I won 
for the best turkey hash in stree 
counties. . . . Eef it’s turkey hash 
you vant . . . it’s turkey hash you’ll 
get... und as you Americans say, 
... And how! (Curtains close as the 
Marston Family give Frrepa three 
big cheers.) 
THE END 





A Son of America 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Dr. LANE, a physician 
Tommy, his son 
JEAN, his wife 
Mrs. Mazouak 
Mrs. MurpHy 
Mrs. Conway 

Time: The present. Early November. 

Setrine: Dr. Lane’s office in a small 
American city. 

At Rise: Dr. LANE is seated at desk, 
vainly trying to write. The noise of 
boys at play comes through the win- 
dow. He puts down his pen, walks im- 
patiently to window, and calls. 

Dr. Lane: Stop that yelling, will you? 
How can a man think in such bedlam 
as this? (JEAN enters left.) 

JEAN: Why, Paul, what is the matter 
with you this morning? You’ve been 
snapping at the children ever since 
you got up. (Crosses to desk) Aren’t 
you well? (Sits in chair at left of 
desk.) 

Dr. Lane: In perfect health, thank 
you. (Crosses to chair behind desk) 
I’m sorry, Jean. (Sits) It’s this con- 
founded speech. I just can’t get 


started. I’ve half a mind to call up 
the Armistice Day Committee and 
ask them to find somebody else. 
(Picks up sheets of paper.) 

JEAN: Don’t be silly, Paul. The cere- 
mony is only two days off. You’ve 
made a speech for the past three 


years. You never had any trouble 
before. 

Dr. Lane: I know. (Sighs and lays 
down paper) It’s Doggie, I guess. 
That boy’s face keeps coming be- 
tween me and the paper. 

JEAN (Puzzled): Doggie? 

Dr. Lane: Yes — that frightfully 
wounded soldier over at the hospital, 
the man the police picked up last 
week. Case 342. He doesn’t know 
his name or where he came from. His 
face is so disfigured it’s hardly a face 
at all. No identification tag. The 
other soldiers call him Doggie be- 
cause he’s always talking about his 
dog. 

JEAN: And there’s no way of finding his 
people? 

Dr. Lane: No way that we haven't 
thought of. (Points to newspaper on 
desk) The Clarion carried his story 
this morning, with a photograph. 
The Associated Press is going to use 
it. It may help, but I doubt it. That 
poor face of his would be hard for 
even his mother to recognize. 

JEAN (Comes to desk and stands looking 
down at newspaper): Poor fellow! 
And he doesn’t even remember his 
father’s or mother’s name? 

Dr. Lane: He remembers no name at 
all, I tell you — except that of his 
dog. That’s what he was looking for 
when the police found him. And now 
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he wanders over the hospital calling 

“Sport” all day long. It’s the type 
of case that gets even a hardened 
doctor. (Tommy enters, upper center) 

Tommy: There’s a woman in the wait- 
ing room, Dad. Says she must see 
you at once. 

Dr. LANE: Show her in. (Tommy goes 
out, upper center.) 

Jean (Rising): Don’t work too hard, 
Paul. You'll have to find some time 
for that speech, you know. (Walks 
to door left.) 

Dr. Lane: I'll try to write it when I 
get back from my calls. Not much 
chance now, I guess. (JEAN goes out 
left. Mrs. Mazovak enters upper 
center. She carries a folded newspaper 
in her hand. Dr. LANE rises.) 

Dr. Lane: Sit here, Mrs. Mazolak. 
(Indicates chair at right of desk. Mrs. 
Mazouak sits) What brings you to 
see me? (Sits) I thought you were the 
kind that never got sick. 

Mrs. Mazouak: I — I ain’t sick, 
Doctor. It’s my boy that I come 
about. The boss gave me an hour 
off. 

Dr. LANE (Astonished): Your boy? 
Why, I thought he — 

Mrs. Mazouak: Yes; I know. You 
thought he was dead, but he’s not. 
Dr. Lane: But surely, Mrs. Mazolak, 
the War Department is not likely to 
make such a mistake as that. They 
notified you that Joe had been 

killed in action in Italy. 

Mrs. Mazouak: The War Department 
can make mistakes. Joe’s alive, I tell 
you. I have proof. 

Dr. Lane (Amazed): You can prove 
that Joe is not dead? 

Mrs. Mazoxat (Nodding emphati- 





cally): I got the proof right here in 

my hand. 

Dr. Lane: Do you mind if I see it? 

Mrs. Mazouak (Rising and spreading 
newspaper before him): There! 
(Points to picture in paper) That’s 
my Joe. 

Dr. Lane (Astounded): Why, that’s 
Doggie. 

Mrs. Mazouak (Emphatically): It’s 
my boy, that’s who it is. They can 
call him what they please. It’s Joe. 
I knew him the moment I saw that 
picture. My heart’s always told me 
he wasn’t dead. 

Dr. Lane (Kindly): Sit down, Mrs. 
Mazolak. (She sits) Will you believe 
me when I tell you that Doggie is 
not Joe? We don’t know who he is, 
but I can assure you that he’s not 
your son. I knew Joe well. I ex- 
amined him before he went into the 
service. I remember his height. He 
was just one inch above the required 
five feet four. Doggie is at least three 
inches taller. 

Mrs. Mazouak (Determinedly) : I don’t 
care, Doctor. He’s my boy. I want 
him. 

Dr. Lane: Mrs. Mazolak, you can’t 
mean — 

Mrs. Mazouak:I do. want the hos- 
pital to give him to me. 

Dr. Lane: I seriously doubt if that can 
be arranged. 

Mrs. Mazouak: But he’s mine. I have 
a right to him. 

Dr. Lane (Gently): I’m afraid you 
don’t understand, Mrs. Mazolak. 
This boy is helpless. He needs con- 
stant care. How could you look 
after him when you’re away from 
home all day? 





Mrs. Mazouak: I’ll manage. I’ll pay 
somebody to stay with him when 
I’m not there. 

Dr. Lane: Won’t that be too great a 
strain on your resources? 

Mrs. Mazouaxk: If you mean it will 
cost more than I can afford, I’ll take 


on extra work. I’m strong. I'll 
manage. Promise me, Doctor, that 
you'll let me have him. 

Dr. Lane: I’m afraid I haven’t the 
final word in the matter, Mrs. 
Mazolak. I’ll lay it before the board. 
Of course, our first consideration 
must be the boy himself. 

Mrs. Mazoxak: Is Rabbi Stein on that 
board? 

Dr. Lane: Yes; he’s our oldest mem- 
ber. 

Mrs. Mazouak (Rising): I guess I'll 
run over and see him — [I still have 
forty minutes left. He’s always been 
mighty kind to us Jewish mothers. 
And you’ll do what you can to help 
me, Doctor? 

Dr. Lane (Rising): 
Mazolak. 

Mrs. Mazouak: Thank you, Doctor. 
(Goes out upper center. Dr. LANE 
rises, goes to coat-and-hat rack and 
takes down coat as JEAN enters left.) 

Dr. LANE (Putting on coat): I’m off for 
my morning calls, Jean. There’s my 
itinerary on the desk. (Takes hat 
from rack) Don’t call me unless it’s 
urgent. (Telephone rings. JEAN sits 
at desk and takes up receiver.) 

JEAN: Hello. ... Yes, this is Dr. Lane’s 
office. . . . One minute. (Lays re- 


I will, Mrs. 


ceiver on desk) It’s for you, Paul. 
Dr. LANE (Comes to desk and picks up 

receiver): Dr. Lane speaking. . . 

Down the steps, you say? ... You 


have him in bed now? ... Good... 
Watch him carefully. . . . See 
whether you can get any informa- 
tion. .. . I'll be right over. (Hangs 
up receiver) That was the hospital. 
Doggie has had a pretty bad fall. 
Pitched headlong down that front 
stairway. Thought he saw his dog 
playing on the lawn and was rushing 
out to get him. (Takes up satchel 
from table) It may be a blessing in 
disguise. 

JEAN: What do you mean — a blessing? 

Dr. Lane: Sometimes in these am- 
nesia cases, shock will restore the 
memory. 

JEAN: You mean Doggie may remem- 
ber who he is? 

Dr. Lane: There is always a possibil- 
ity. Well, I’ll run over to see him. 
It’s mighty convenient, living right 
across from the hospital. (Goes out 
upper center. Telephone rings.) 

Jean (Takes up receiver): Dr. Lane’s 
office. . . . He’s not here at present. 
... Oh, you want to see me? ... Who 
is it speaking? . . . Oh, yes, Mrs. 
Conway... . You say you have a 
plan that will be of interest to the 
hospital? . . . Of course, I’ll be glad 
to help. .. . You’ll be right over? .. . 
Fine. I’ll be waiting for you in the 
office. (Hangs up receiver. TOMMY 
enters upper center.) 

Tommy: There’s a lady in the waiting 
room. 

JEAN: Did you tell her that your father 
is out? 

Tommy: Yes; but she asked to see you. 

JEAN: Me? What does she want? Do 
you know who she is? 

Tommy: I forget her name. She’s that 
old woman who lives by herself out 
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on the Pleasantville road. 

JeAN: That little shack in the hills, 
about two miles out of town, that 
looks like the wind would blow it 
over? 

Tommy: That’s it, all right. 

JEAN: It’s neat and clean, though. Al- 
ways clothes hanging on the line. 
Tommy: She takes in washing. Hauls 
the clothes to her customers on a 

little wagon. 

Jean: I can’t understand why she 
wants to see me. But let her come in, 
Tommy. (Tommy goes out upper 
center. JEAN arranges articles on 
desk. Mrs. Murpuy enters upper 
center.) 

Mrs. Murpuy: Good morning, ma’am. 
It’s glad to see you, I am. I reckon 
you don’t know me. I’m Mrs. 
Murphy. A hill billy, they call me. 
And you're the doctor’s wife? 

JEAN: Yes. Sit down, Mrs. Murphy. 
(Motions to chair to right of desk, and 
Mrs. Murpny sits) You are sure it 
isn’t the doctor you want to see? 

Mrs. Murpuy: No, ma’am; it’s you. 
Just as soon as I read that paper this 
morning and saw that picture, I says 
to myself, “I’ll go see Mrs. Lane. 
She has a son of her own. She’ll know 
how I feel.”’ 

JEAN: I’m afraid I don’t understand, 
Mrs. Murphy. 

Mrs. Murpuy (Draws clipping from 
her pocket and lays it on desk): There 
you are, ma’am. It’s not a bad like- 


ness. 

JEAN (Picks up clipping and glances 
at it): Why, this is the boy at the 
hospital! 

Mrs. Murpny: Yes, and it’s my Pat. 
I could hardly believe my eyes at 
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first. Missing for three years, and 
there he was, big as life, staring up 
at me from the paper. I says to my- 
self, “It’s a miracle, that’s what it is. 
I’ve been praying for this and it’s 
come true. My boy is just like the 
prodigal of old: he was lost, and is 
found; he was dead, and he’s alive 
again.”’ Do you believe in miracles 
Mrs. Lane? 

JEAN: I don’t know. Sometimes I 
think — 

Mrs. Mourpny: You’ve got to believe 
hard and pray hard and dream 
hard — and then miracles can hap- 
pen. Three long years, ma’am, with- 
out a word from him, not knowing 
where he was — it was worse than 
having him dead. Every night I put 
a lamp in the window, just in case 
he’d come down the road. Every 
night for three years that lamp’s 
been burning there. It won’t have to 
burn tonight. 

JEAN (Gently): Mrs. Murphy, are you 
positive it’s your boy? 

Mrs. Murpny: Positive, ma’am. 

JEAN: But, after all, a picture, you 
know, may — 

Mrs. Murpay: It wasn’t only the pic- 
ture, ma’am: it was something else. 
As soon as I saw the picture I got my 
spectacles and read the story. The 
paper said the boy was always calling 
his dog Sport. I just trembled all 
over. Tiat’s our dog’s name. 


JEAN: But surely, Mrs. Murphy, you 


must realize that there are thousands 
of boys in America with dogs named 
Sport. 


Mrs. Murpuy: Not dogs like him, 


ma’am. I tell you, Sport knows his 
master is here. He’s been acting 








mighty strange for the last few days. 
Ever since Pat left he’s been going to 
the hil] behind our house and lying 
in the sun where he can watch the 
road. He hasn’t watched it all this 
week. He hears Pat calling him. He 
knows the boy is coming home and 
he hasn’t stirred from my side. And 
this morning, when I read that 
story, he poked his head in my lap 
and then ran to the door and 
scratched and whined. There’s not 
the slightest doubt in my mind, 
ma’am, and so I’ve come to take him 
home. 

JEAN: That may be difficult, Mrs. 
Murphy. I’m not sure Dr. Lane will 
consent to — 

Mrs. Murpuy: That’s where you come 
in, ma’am. 

JEAN: I? Why, surely I have no — 

Mrs. Morpny: You can tell the doctor 
what I’ve just told you. You can 
make him see that the boy would be 
better off on our little place, with his 
own mother, than he can be in a 
hospital. I keep a cow and chickens 
and a garden. Pat can have all the 
fresh milk and eggs and vegetables he 
wants. And he and Sport can lie in 
the sun all day and watch the ships 
a-drifting down to sea. (Mrs. Con- 
WAY enters upper cenier.) 

Mrs. Conway: Ah, there you are, Mrs. 
Lane. I do hope I haven’t kept you 
waiting. (Seeing Mrs. Murpuy) But 
I see you have a guest. 

Jean: Mrs. Conway, this is Mrs. 
Murphy. 

Mrs. Murpuy (Cordially): Pleased to 
meet you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Conway (Coldly): How do you 
do? 
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JEAN (Motioning to chair to left of desk): 
Do be seated, Mrs. Conway. (Mrs. 
Conway sits) You told me you had a 
plan for the hospital. I can hardly 
wait to hear it. 

Mrs. Conway: Well, I wanted to talk 
it over with you rather than with 
that obstinate husband of yours. We 
haven’t been on too cordial terms, 
you know, since we didn’t see eye to 
eye on the question of that free ward. 
I prefer to lay the matter before him 
through you. 

JEAN: I shall be only too glad to do it 
for you, Mrs. Conway. 

Mrs. Conway: I am thinking of en- 
dowing a private room. I believe I 
can promise — let us say — twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Jean: Oh, Mrs. Conway, how generous 
of you! I know that Paul and the 
rest of the staff will be delighted. 

Mrs. Conway: There are certain con- 
ditions attached to the gift. The 
first is that it must be named the 
Seymour Conway Room in honor of 
my boy. 

Jean: A very touching tribute to him. 
Seymour was the one who didn’t 
come back, wasn’t he? 

Mrs. Conway: He has come back. 

JEAN (Surprised): You have news of 
him, then? How glad I am to know 
that! The last I heard, he was in a 
German prison camp. 

Mrs. Conway: Well, he got out — I 
don’t know just how. He may have 
been released; he may have escaped 
— it doesn’t matter. You can never 
know what a relief it is to have the 
horrible suspense over — the anxious 
waiting for news, imagining the most 
dreadful things. 
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Mrs. Murray: I know just how you 
feel, ma’am. I reckon you’d not be 
knowing that I’ve found my boy, I 
have. 

Mrs. Conway (Coldly): Indeed? How 
interesting! Where did you lose him, 
if I may ask? 

Mrs. Murpuy: I guess you don’t un- 
derstand, ma’am. He was reported 
missing, but I never believed it. I 
always knew that he’d come home, 
and only this morning I found out 
that he’s here. 

Mrs. Conway: Here? You mean in this 
house? 

Mrs. Murpuy: No, ma’am: at the 
hospital. They printed his picture in 
the paper this morning, and as soon 
as I saw it I knew it was my Pat. 

Mrs. Conway: This is the most pre- 
posterous thing I ever heard! Posi- 
tively incredible! My good woman, 
you must be out of your mind. He 
can’t possibly be your son — because 
he’s mine. 

JEAN (Incredulous): Your son? Not the 
wounded soldier in the hospital? I 
had no idea you were talking of him. 

Mrs. Conway: Of course! Who else? I 
thought Dr. Lane must know. How 
stupid those nurses are, not to 
recognize him! Why, he grew up with 
some of them. . . . But I better tell 
you the second condition: Seymour 
must be the first to occupy the room, 
and he is to remain there until he is 
able to return home. 

JEAN: My dear Mrs. Conway, you 
must understand that this poor boy 
can not be released until his identity 
has been established. 

Mrs. Conway: His identity? You 

mean you doubt my word? You 








mean you want proof? Well, I have 
it: I brought it with me. (Unwraps 
photograph and takes clipping from 
her handbag) Just compare these 
pictures, will you? (Hands photo- 
graph and clipping to JEAN.) 

JEAN (Examining them): I’m sorry. 
I—I can’t say that I — (Mrs. 
Murpny rises, goes to JEAN’s chair 
and looks over her shoulder.) 

Mrs. Conway: You can’t see the re- 
semblance? Why, they’re identical! 
Mrs. Murpuy: No more like him than 

I am. 

Mrs. Conway (70 Mrs. Mourpny): 
My good woman, may I request that 
you reserve your opinion until it is 
asked for? (Takes photograph and 
clipping from JEAN and studies clip- 
ping) That’s the way Seymour held 
his head, tilting it to one side as if 
listening to something. 

Mrs. Mourpuy: My Pat did the same 
thing. 

JEAN: It seems to me that there’s only 
one way to settle the matter. Maybe 
you can see this soldier. Why not go 
over to the hospital and ask? 

Mrs. Conway: Do you think they 
would permit me? 

Jean: I’ve no doubt they would. At 
least there’s no harm in trying. 

Mrs. Murpny (Rising): That’s a great 
idea, Mrs. Lane. I know Pat will 
recognize his mother. 

Mrs. Conway (7'0 Mrs. Murpny): I 
can see not the slightest justification 
for your going. (Rises) I tell you this 
boy is my son. 

Mrs. Murpuy: He’s my Pat, that’s 
who he is. (Moves toward door upper 
center.) 

Mrs. Conway (Following her): At 





least you will do me the courtesy of 
allowing me to go first. (Mrs. 
Morpny, followed by Mrs. Conway, 
goes out upper center. Telephone 
rings.) 

Jean (Taking up receiver): Dr. Lane’s 
office. . . . He’s out at present... . 
The Weekly Courier? . . . You say he 
promised you a copy of his speech? 

. Well, he’s working on it. ... You 
must have it by tomorrow night? . . . 
Oh, he will finish before then. .. . 
Yes; I will see that he sends it over. 
... You are welcome. . . . Goodbye. 
(Hangs up receiver. Dr. LANE enters 
upper center.) 

Dr. Lane: I forgot that medicine for 
old Mrs. Parker. (Crosses to desk, 
opens drawer, and takes out small 
botile.) 

Jean: How is Doggie? 

Dr. Lane: It’s pretty serious. (Sits at 
right of desk and places bottle on desk) 
I doubt if he can pull through. 

JEAN: There have been two women 
here, each claiming to be his mother. 
Mrs. Murphy — you know that old 
Irish woman on the hill — has a dog 
named Sport, and Mrs. Conway says 
her boy held his head just like 
Doggie.And on the basis of such evi- 
dence they believe the boy is their 
son. Strange, isn’t it? 

Dr. Lane: No, not so strange. Each of 
these women has lost a boy whom 
she refuses to admit is gone. She 
carries the image of that boy every- 
where with her, and so when Doggie’s 
picture appears, her imagination 
stamps upon it the likeness of her 
own son. And every little coinci- 
dence, such as the name of the 
soldier’s dog, assumes in her eyes the 


proportions of convincing evidence. 

Jean: It would be wonderful, wouldn’t 
it, if one of them should prove to be 
right? 

Dr. Lane: I’m not so sure. Think of 
the disappointment to the others. 
(Telephone rings. Dr, Lane taking 
up receiver) Dr. Lane speaking. .. . I 
see... . Very quietly, you say?... 
He did? .. . What was it? ... Are 
you sure?... It’s just as well... . Do 
nothing until I come over. . . . Good- 
bye. (Hangs up receiver. To JEAN) 
Doggie is dead. 

JEAN: Poor boy! But I guess it’s better 
so. Maybe it’s best that we never 
knew his name. 

Dr. Lane: But we do know. A few 
minutes before he died he repeated 
it over and over. 

JEAN (Eagerly): What was it, Paul? 
Which of these women was right? 
Dr. Lane: None of them. His name 

was Robert Jones. 

JEAN: How fortunate you learned it 
before he died. That settles it for 
these poor mothers. If they knew 
that — 

Dr. Lane: They must never know. I’m 
swearing the hospital to secrecy. 
JeaN: Why, Paul, I don’t understand. 

I thought you — 

Dr. Lane: Don’t you see what it will 
mean to Mrs. Mazolak to believe 
that her boy is really dead? To be rid 
of the dreadful uncertainty that has 
haunted her all these months since 
the War Department sent her that 
message? 

JEAN: I’m beginning to understand. 

Dr. Lane: And Mrs. Murphy will no 
longer be tortured by the thought of 
what is happening to her boy who 
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was reported missing. She will be 
convinced that she knows where he is 
at last. 

JEAN: Paul, you are right. They must 
never learn the truth about Doggie. 

Dr. Lane: And think of the relief to 
Mrs. Conway. Her boy was last re- 
ported mortally wounded in a Ger- 
man prison camp. His suffering will 
be over for her now. He will be free. 

JEAN: In life, Doggie belonged to none 
of them; in death, he can belong to 
them all. 

Dr. LANE: Exactly. But each will think 
of him as hers alone. (Mrs. Mazotak 
enters upper center.) 

Mrs. Mazouak: I got the news, Doc- 
tor. I was over at Rabbi Stein’s, and 
he told me. 

Dr. Lane (Motioning to chair to right 
of desk): Take a seat, Mrs. Mazolak. 
(She sits) It must be a comfort to 
you to realize that the boy is del- 
ivered from all his pain. 

Mrs. Mazouak: It is, Doctor; it is. 
And now I can put him to rest in my 
lot. 

Dr. LANE (Amazed): In your lot? You 
mean that you — 

Mrs. Mazorak: Of course. In the little 
Jewish cemetery. You don’t suppose 
that I’d let Joe lie in a pauper’s 
grave? There’s room enough for both 
of us. I’ve got a little money I’ve 
been saving to lay myself away. I’ll 
spend that and save more. 

Dr. Lane: This comes as a surprise. I 
hadn’t thought anything about — 
Mrs. Mazouak: It’s all settled, Doctor. 

I spoke to Rabbi Stein. He promised 
to take care of the ceremony. (Mrs. 
Conway, followed by Mrs. Murpay, 

enters, in heated argument.) 
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Mrs. Conway: How can you be so 
obstinate, Mrs. Murphy? I recog- 
nized my boy Seymour as soon as I 
opened that paper this morning. 

Mrs. Murpuy: The moment my eyes 
fell on it I says to myself. “It’s 
Pat.’”’ Don’t you suppose I know 
my own son? And now you'd be 
denying me the only comfort that’s 
left. 

Mrs. Conway: I’m the only one that 
has the right to — 

Dr. Lane (Rising): Ladies, compose 
yourselves! This is no time for argu- 
ment. Be seated. (He motions to sofa. 
Mrs. Conway sits at one end of sofa, 
and Mrs. Murpay at the other.) Now 
we can discuss the matter calmly. 
(Sits) Do you know that the soldier 
is dead? 

Mrs. Conway: I got the news as soon 
as I reached the hospital. I called 
Pastor Fletcher immediately. 

Mrs. Murpuy: And I phoned Father 
Higgins, I did. 

Mrs. Conway: The burial will be on 
Saturday. The beautiful River View 
Cemetery. 

Mrs. Murpuy: He'll lie in St. Patrick’s 
church yard, that he will. Next to 
his father — God rest his soul. 

Mrs. Conway: Dr. Fletcher will con- 
duct the services. 

Mrs. Mourpny: Father Higgins will 
celebrate the mass. 

Mrs. Conway: I’ve already planned 
his monument — a marble obelisk, 
with his name and dates. 

Mrs. Murpny: I can give him just a 
small, plain stone, with some words 
from the Holy Book. 

Mrs. Mazouak: If it’s my Joe you two 
are talking about, I’d have you 





know that I’m taking care of the 
burial myself. 

Dr. Lane: It seems to me that this 
discussion is rather premature. Each 
of you is assuming that she will be 
granted the privilege of directing the 
burial of this boy. It will not be 
simple to get permission for any in- 
dividual. I rather imagine that the 
American Legion will take over. 

Mrs. Conway: The American Legion? 
Oh, that simplifies matters im- 
mensely. They will do anything for 
me. I’ve contributed lots of money 
to all their drives. . . . Thank you, 
Doctor. (Rises) V’ll go see Com- 
mander Linn right away. 

Mrs. Mourpny: They'll help me. 
(Rises) I’m just a poor hill woman, 
without any pull, but Mr. Linn’s 
been mighty good to me. Pat was in 
his regiment. Must have been a fine 
soldier, I reckon, for Mr. Linn is al- 
ways talking about his bravery. 

Mrs. Mazouiakx: Mr. Linn? Sure, I 
know him well. I remember how 
kind he was when Joe was reported 
missing. Kept writing to me not to 
give up hoping — and I never did. 
(Rises) I’ll run over and have a talk 
with Mr. Linn. 

Jean: I have an idea that will settle 
everything. (To Mrs. Conway) 
This boy belongs to you, Mrs. Con- 
way. 

Mrs. Murpuy and Mrs. Mazouak: To 
her? 

Mrs. Conway: There’s no doubt about 
that. (Sits.) 

Jean (To Mrs. Mazouaxk): And to 
you, Mrs. Mazolak. 

Mrs. Conway and Mrs. Murpuy 
(Amazed): What? You just — 


Mrs. Mazouak: I knew it all along. 

JEAN (70 Mrs. Murpay): And to you, 
Mrs. Murphy. 

Mrs. Conway: Impossible! 

Mrs. Murpnuy: You never spoke a 
truer word, ma’am. (Sits.) 

JEAN: He belongs to each of you, be- 
cause he belongs to all the mothers 
of America who gave their sons to 
the cause of freedom. You represent 
the nation for which he died —a 
land built from the blood of all the 
world, English and Polish and Irish, 
a land in which Jew and Catholic and 
Protestant fight side by side in time 
of war. Why can’t they serve to- 
gether in time of peace? 

Mrs. Mazouak: Why not, indeed? 
(Raises her apron to her eyes.) 

Mrs. Murpuy (Rubbing her eyes 
quickly with her hand): You’re giving 
it to us straight, ma’am. 

Mrs. Conway: Still, since he’s my boy, 
I don’t see why — 

JEAN: I’m suggesting that you three 
cooperate in this poor boy’s burial 
ceremony. What an object lesson in 
democracy! 

Dr. Lane (Enthusiastically): Jean, 
you have given me an idea. Why 
can’t we make this ceremony a part 
of the Armistice Day exercises? I am 
sure I can get permission for burial 
in the town park. 

Mrs. Conway: But that would make 
it impossible for me to erect the 
obelisk. (During the dialogue that 
follows, Dr. Lane is busy at the 
phone.) . 

JEAN: Ah, no, it wouldn’t, Mrs. Con- 
way: you can still do that. 

Mrs. Mazouak: And I’m near enough 
to the park to take care of the grave. 
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I'll keep it clear of weeds. Do you 
suppose they’ll let me do that? 

Jean: Of course they will! 

Mrs. Murpny: And I can bring flowers 
from the hills to plant — the kind 
that Pat loved. And I guess he'll 
know, lying there, that the river’s not 
far off, with all those boats drifting 
down to sea. 

Mrs. Conway (Clearing her throat 
embarrassedly): I — I’m willing to 
do my part. 

JEAN: Splendid, Mrs. Conway! I knew 
you would. 

Mrs. Conway: I'll erect the obelisk 
there. I’m sure Seymour will under- 
stand. We must get an appropriate 
inscription. 

JEAN: Maybe that can be my contribu- 
tion. I’ll try to think of something 
suitable. It must speak for you and 
Mrs. Mazolak and Mrs. Murphy. It 
must represent every color and race 
and creed. 

Mrs. Conway: Seymour would ap- 
prove such an inscription. 

Mrs. Mazouak: My Joe was away 
talking just like that. 

Mrs. Murpny: I reckon Pat will be 
happy to have those words above 
him. 

Mrs. Conway (Rising): I'll drive 
down town and order it right away. 
Can I give you ladies a lift? 

Mrs. Mazouak and Mrs. Mourpuy 
(Rising): Thank you. 

JEAN (Rising): A little while ago, Mrs. 
Murphy, you asked if I believed in 
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miracles. We are all seeing a miracle 
this morning — the miracle of 
America at work in a common cause. 

Mrs. Murpuy (Dabbing at her eyes 
with her hand): That we are, Mrs. 
Lane. 

Mrs. Conway: Goodbye, Mrs. Lane. 
And thank you. (Mrs. Mazouak 
and Mrs. Murpny bid JEAN goodbye 
and go out upper center with Mrs. 
Conway. JEAN sits at one end of desk 
and writes.) 

Dr. Lane (At phone): That’s my idea 
exactly, Commander. . . . After the 
solo, my speech. .. . That’s it... . 


And then the firing. ... Yes... . And 
after that, taps. . . . I think it will be 
very impressive. . . . Thanks. Good- 


bye. (Hangs up receiver) Jean, Com- 
mander Linn is enthusiastic. He says 
the American Legion will back the 
plan one hundred per cent. They’ll 
have a fife and drum corps, and a 
firing squad, and a bugler to play 
taps. And Father Higgins and Rabbi 
Stein and Dr. Fletcher will take part 
in the ceremony. 

Jean: That’s the kind of thing we 
want. What about your speech? 

Dr. Lane: That won’t be hard now. It 
will almost write itself. What have 
you been scribbling on that paper? 

Jean: An inscription for the monu- 
ment. See what you think of this. 
(Reads) ‘Here lies, unidentified but 
remembered, a son of America.” 


THE END 


The Meaning of Art 


by Lucille Sylvester 


Characters 

THE CURATOR 

JOAN | 

neem all high school students 

CAROL 

ANN | 

Tempo and Tono, two sprites 

MICHELANGELO 

Gu1n0, his servant 

REMBRANDT 

FERDINAND Bot, his pupil 

RENOIR 

MICHEL, his assistant 

Picasso 

PIERRE, his friend 

Non-OBJECTIVIST 

JACQUES, an acquaintance 

DaDaAIsT 

GEORGE, a friend 

MopeEL 

SetTTinG: An art gallery. On the drawn 
curtains of the stage are posted two 
large placards, “Art Gallery,” and 
“Exhibition of Old and Modern 
Masters.”’ 

At Rise: Three high school students, 
Ann, Carnot and Bratrice, enter 
the auditorium from the right, and, 
swinging their strapped books, stroll 
slowly up the aisle. JOAN enters from 
the left, and catches sight of the girls. 

Joan: Ann, Beatrice, Carol! Girls! 
Wait for me. (The three girls turn 
around and stop in front of the plat- 
form as JOAN, breathless, comes up to 


them) What are you going to do 
about the English assignment, “‘What 
Art Means to Me?” Do you know 
anything about Art? 

Beatrice: Only what Mr. Webster 
says about it in his well-thumbed 
book. I copied this out of the dic- 
tionary. (Opens her notebook and 
reads) “‘Art is the application of skill 
to bring about some result. Art is also 
the application of skill and taste to 
the production of beautiful things, 
especially in painting, engraving, 
sculpture, music, literature and 
dancing, known as the group of fine 
arts.” 

Caro: That won’t do. That is what it 
means to him, not to you. Besides it 
is too dreary. 

JOAN: Why should we waste time por- 
ing over dull dictionaries, when right 
at hand is the best possible source of 
information? Why don’t we step into 
the Gallery, right now, and have a 
look at the paintings? 

Ann: That sounds like a splendid idea 
to me. We could take notes of our 
impressions of the pictures and be- 
fore you know it, our themes would 
be written. 

Caro: No time like the present, girls, 
let’s go! (The Grrus walk toward the 
center of the platform, and ascend the 
short flight of steps. The curtains are 
drawn apart, and six large screens 
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are revealed lined up across the stage. 

Each screen bears a label, in this order, 
beginning from the right: Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt, Renoir, Picasso, 
Non-Objectivist, and Dadaist. Below 
each name is mounted a large repro- 
duction of a well-known work. In the 
case of the last two artists, any work 
typtfying the style may be used. At 
each end of the screens, a small figure 
of a sprite is seen.) 

Beatrice: This looks like the answer 
to our problem, girls. (The Grrus 
take out their notebooks, poise their 
pencils, and advance toward the screen 
marked “‘Michelangelo.’’) 

ANN: Michelangelo! I thought he was 
a sculptor. 

Beatrice: Oh, he was, and many 
think, the world’s greatest. But he 
was also a painter, a poet, an archi- 
tect and an engineer. 

Caro: He sounds like a genius, and 
you like an encyclopedia, Beatrice. 
What are you going to put down for 
him? 

Beatrice: Wouldn’t you say he was a 
great master of anatomy? Look how 
wonderfully one senses the form of 
this figure beneath the folds of the 
garment. (She wriies in her book) 
Art — means — good — drawing — 
to — me. 

ALL (Write as they repeat): Art means 
good drawing. (They move on to the 
second screen.) 

JoAN: Rembrandt! Oh, I like this 
painting. Look at the character in 
those faces. Look at the shadows all 
around the figure with the light 
shining down. (Writes) Art — means 
— a — knowledge — of — light — 
and — shade. 








Aut (Repeat as they write): Art means a 
knowledge of light and shade. 

Caro: Pierre Auguste Renoir. Oh, 
isn’t this charming! Isn’t it gay and 
light-hearted and full of sunshine? 

BEATRICE: Don’t you love his beautiful 
color? 

ANN (Writes): Art — is — beautiful — 
color. 

Aux (Write): Art means beautiful color. 

JoaN: But there is no light and shade 
as in Rembrandt. (All walk on.) 

Caro: Picasso! What do you call this? 
Is this a work of art? It seems very 
confused and meaningless to me. 

JOAN: The anatomy isn’t anything like 
Michelangelo’s. 

BEaTRIcE: But it seems to be interest- 
ing in design. What shall we put 
down for this? 

ANN: I’m putting down just what you 
all said. Art sometimes seems con- 
fused and meaningless, without re- 
gard for anatomy, but may be inter- 
esting in design. (All nod their heads 
as they silently write.) 

Caro: Non-Objective Art! This 
looks as if the artist were blowing 
beautiful soap bubbles, and playing 
around with triangles and rectangles. 
“Art seems to resemble geometrical 
forms,” is all that I can think of for 
this type of art. (All repeat and 
write.) 

Joan (Running ahead and stopping in 
front of the Dadaist screen): Will you 
all come here and look at this? I 
can’t make head or tail of it. Girls, I 
give up. I can’t write a theme on Art. 
Art is too many things. I am all 
mixed up. 

ANN: This is very perplexing. Every 

picture contradicts the previous one. 
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If Michelangelo is Art, can Picasso 
be Art? What about Non-Objective 
art, what about Dadaism? What 
about all the other isms? (Grrus sit 
down dejectedly at edge of platform, 
their faces cupped in their hands, their 
backs to the stage.) 

BEATRICE: It isn’t enough just to look 
at pictures. We must know some- 
thing of the painter, of his ideas, his 
character, what he wanted to express 
in his work. 

Caro: Now if some kindly power 
would let us take a peek into the past 
and see these artists at work, we 
might know what Art really means 
and we might get our essays writ- 
ten. (The two little SpriTEs, motion- 
less until now, turn their faces toward 
each other, nod their heads, and 
silently rise. Humming the “Going 
Home” air from the New World 
Symphony, they walk toward each 
other, meeting in the center of the 
stage.) 

Tono and Tempo (Speaking together): 
Maybe we can help you. 

Beatrice: You help us? What can 
little sprites like you do? 

Tono: You never can tell. (Hums first 
three notes, gaily) 

Tempo: Maybe we can grant your 
wish. (Humming, the two Sprites 
carefully swing each screen around, 
and a studio, with a MopEL in shawl 
and kerchief, in the center, is revealed. 
The six Artists are disclosed, all but 
the Non-Objectivist, busily working 
from the MovEL, with their backs to 
the audience. Beside each ARTIST 
stands his companion. The screens 
which are now lined up across the back 
of the stage, serve as easels, and on 
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each is mounted the painting on which 
the artist is presently engaged, each 
being broadly representative of the 
artist’s style of work. MICHELANGELO 
is not using his easel. He is seated on 
top of a ladder, or scaffold, and with a 
long brush, appears to be working on 
the ceiling. RENOIR is in a wheel- 
chair. The Grrus sit on the edge of the 
platform, two on each side, observing 
the action on the stage, and taking 
notes.) 

Guipo: Oh Master, are you coming 
down at last? It is long since we have 
seen you here below. So few times in 
the last four years since you began 
this wonderful painting on the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel have you 
descended from the scaffold and set 
foot on the ground. 

MICHELANGELO: Presently, my faithful 
Guido, presently. Just a few more 
strokes and this robe will be com- 
pleted. 

Guripo: What hardships you have en- 
dured lying on your back for endless 
hours, your food passed up to you 
and then left untouched until it was 
cold because you would not stop 
your work. Will it be much longer 
before it is finished and you will let 
us see it? 

MICHELANGELO: Just a little while 
longer, Guido, and it will be un- 
covered. Only one or two days more, 
now. 

Gurpo: I am so glad, Master. I long to 
see it. Yesterday I looked again at 
your sketches for the statue of 
Moses. In these times of strife, it re- 
freshed my soul to see the sublime 
nobility to which the human race 
may rise. It is mankind at its best, 














calm, dignified, serene, reserved, 
aloof from all the petty meannesses 
that twist man’s nature out of any 
semblance to that of God. When Iam 
in the presence of your work, Master, 
I want to get down on my knees 
(Half kneels) before it, not in idola- 
try, but in humbleness, in homage to 
its eternal greatness. No one will 
ever surpass you in the modelling of 
the human form. 

MICHELANGELO: Guido, lying up here, 
three nights ago, unable to sleep be- 
cause the muscles of my neck and 
back were swollen and painful, I 
wondered how much of this, my 
work, that has given me so much 
pleasure, yet caused me so much 
pain, would endure. 

Guipo: You have erected countless en- 
during monuments to your memory, 
Michelangelo; you have achieved im- 
mortality. In your lifetime you have 
won such honors as come to few men. 
The king rises at your approach. 
From you the Pope requires no 
obeisance. Tell me, Michelangelo, 
one thing that has always puzzled 
me. Why is it that you have never 
portrayed laughter? 

MIcHELANGELO: A laugh, Guido, is a 
fleeting thing—of the moment, 
only, but Art which is eternal must 
concern itself only with that which 
endures. 


* * * 


REMBRANDT: Remember, Ferdinand, 
there is nothing more important in a 
portrait than the face and the hands 
of the sitter. You must subdue all 
other parts of your painting to them. 

FERDINAND Bou: No one has ever em- 


ployed light and shade the way you 
do, Master Rembrandt. It is my 
dream, that I fear I may never 
realize, to some day learn to paint a 
shadow that is transparent, light 
that is glowing and luminous. 


REMBRANDT: Do not be discouraged, 


Ferdinand. I have great confidence 
in your success. You are my most 
able pupil. There is too much light 
here, Ferdinand. Pull down the 
shade more. It is not the amount of 
the light but its quality that is im- 
portant. (FERDINAND lowers the 
shade.) 


FERDINAND: You use so few strokes, 


you leave so much out, and yet you 
paint more than a resemblance. 
That, any artist can copy. You paint 
a character, you reveal a soul. 


REMBRANDT: Someday, Ferdinand, an 


instrument will be invented for re- 
producing the human face exactly 
as it appears when seen reflected in a 
clear pool. It will be nothing but a 
machine without heart, without 
warmth or understanding, giving 
back only the cold impression that it 
receives. If you are a true artist you 
will know what to paint, what to 
leave out. If you are a true artist 
your heart will be stirred by love and 
sympathy and pity and most of all, 
understanding. (As Reno impa- 
patiently motions, MIcHEL raises the 
shade.) 


FERDINAND: In Amsterdam, they call 


you the master of the wrinkle. Why 
is it that you love to paint the faces 
of old people? 


REMBRANDT: | like to paint the faces of 


people who have lived deeply, and 
whose faces bear the testimony, 





sometimes even the scars, of exist- 
ence. I have no patience with empti- 
ness. The so-called prettiness that is 
shallow and utterly unresponsive to 
experience is as boring as an empty 
box. But why is the shade up? It is 
diffusing the light. Pull it down, 
Ferdinand, and bring me my colors. 

FERDINAND (Goes to pull down the 
shade and fetch the colors): I have 
heard people marvel that with only 
red, yellow, black and white, you 
achieve such brilliant effects. 

REMBRANDT: Why is it strange, Ferdi- 
nand? My black and white give me 
blue. Are not yellow, red and blue 
the primary colors from which all 
other colors are derived? 

* * * 

MicHEL: Now that the war is over, 
Master, and peace has come at last, 
you will be able to return to your 
canvases with a serene mind and 
paint as you used to do. 

Renoir: Paint again, Michel? (He 
raises his crippled hands) With these 
hands crippled with arthritis? 

MicueL: Monsieur Renoir — you, of 
the magnificent courage, the high 
spirits, you have never been daunted 
before. Surely you will not let any- 
thing stop you now. You know that 
nothing can keep you away from 
your easel — nothing in the world. 

Renorr: Michel, mon brave, you are 
right. Tie my brushes to my wrist 
and I shall paint as I have always 
painted. (MicHEet adjusts brushes) 
Look, Michel, how the sun gilds the 
rosy flesh of the model. Raise the 
shade, Michel, and let the light 
stream in. Let Light, the master 
artist, illumine the model with its 
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thousand glorious colors and I shall 
merely try to record them on canvas. 

Micuet: I shall get you your colors, 
M. Renoir, all the lovely blues and 
greens, and yellows and reds, par- 
ticularly that beautiful Pompeian 
red you have been using since you 
visited Italy. (MicHEet staggers in 
with a heavy basket filled with tubes of 
paints, and with REenorr’s palette.) 
You never paint unpleasant subjects, 
M. Renoir. 

Renorr: Michel, I feel that a “painting 
should be a lovable thing, joyous and 
pretty.”’ Why should I paint the un- 
happy, the sad, the bereft, to depress 
people, when I can show them gaiety 
and charm to cheer them? Why not 
look at the bright side of life? Raise 
the shade, Michel. Did I not tell you 
to raise the shade? Let us banish 
gloom. Let us have radiant light and 
joyous life. 

MicHeEt: Is that why you never paint 
people in dark, somber rooms? 

Renoir: Why should I shut people up, 
when I hate to be shut up myself? 
(He stretches his maimed hands 
toward the light) Oh, how I love the 
sun, how I love the sun! 


* * * 


Prerre: Monsieur Picasso, at the Cafe 
Flores last night a gentleman asked 
me some questions about you that I 
was unable to answer. 


Picasso: What 
Pierre? 

Pierre: He asked me if you did not, as 
a student, win prizes for your excel- 
lence in anatomy and drawing, and I 
said you did. 

Picasso: Quite right, Pierre. 


sort of questions, 





PreRRE: Then he asked, “Why then 
does he now draw pictures that show 
the body in a confused arrangement 
of broken parts, distorted in size and 
color,” and I did not know what to 
tell him. 

Picasso: Henceforth tell all who ques- 
tion you, this. After painting for 
many years I became tired of the 
eternal, unchanging representation 
of things as they are. It seemed to 
me that there was no originality, no 
movement, no flow of design. Every- 
thing was static. I tried to simplify 
and resolve things into their funda- 
mental shapes as cubes and spheres. 
But, most of all, I sought movement 
and balance of design. If a hand 
interfered with balance or movement 
I changed its size or changed its loca- 
tion. I moved all parts of the body 


around without any regard for an- 
atomy, just so that I got motion and 
rhythm. 


* * * 


(Throughout the play, the Non- 
OBJECTIVIST is seen, sitting with his 
face averted from the MopEL, appar- 
ently lost in deep thought. When he 
accidentally catches sight of the MopEu 
he flinches as if stung, hastily covers 
his face with his bent arm, and elabo- 
rately turns his chair still further away 
from her.) 

JacQuEs: Sir, you will not be able to see 
the model from where you are sitting. 
The model is over here. You have 
your back toward her. 

Non-Ossectivist (Moving his chair 
still more pronouncedly away from 
the MopEL, and rising, majestically) : 
Have I not yet made you realize that 
I do not draw from models or from 


objects? I have nothing but the 
greatest contempt for these imi- 
tators, these copiers who have to 
have a model or object before them 
all the time. I get my inspirations 
from here (Tapping his forehead) and 
the stars and the universe. Mine is 
the Art of Tomorrow. Fifty years 
from today, perhaps one hundred 
years, every one will be painting this 
new, revolutionary way. The world 
will then understand and appreciate 
this New Art. 

Jacques: You must turn out a great 
deal of work. This sort of painting 
must go very quickly. 

Non-Osy (A ffronted): Indeed! I spend 
hours and hours thinking about my 
painting, hours and hours feeling, 
suffering, creating. 

Jacques: But of what do you think 
when you create, sir? Of circles, of 
triangles, of geometric forms? 

Non-Oss: Jacques, must I tell you, 
over and over again, that geometry 
is not Art? Is there rhythm in ge- 
ometry, is there harmony, balance, 
composition? Did not circles exist 
before geometry? Have you never 
seen the sun or moon? 

Jacques: Of course — 

Non-Oss: As I sit here, completely 
absorbed in my creation, I ponder 
just as much over what to leave out 
as over what to put into my paint- 
ing. Do not the spaces in a piece of 
lace create the design as much as the 
lines? In the design of the universe 
is not space as important as the 
planets? My work, Jacques, is the 
expression of myself, of my soul. I 
get all my inspiration entirely from 
here (Tapping his forehead), entirely 





from here. Go away, Jacques, 
quick! I have an inspiration now! 
(He flings himself down on his chair 
and starts painting, furiously, as 
Jacques hurriedly leaves.) 


x * * 


(The Danpaist ts discovered, with an 
equipment of buttons, paste, screws, 
fasteners, wires, linoleum, a hammer, 
tacks, etc. He is blithely whistling. He 
starts banging with the hammer.) 

REMBRANDT: How am I to work with 

that noise? 

Picasso: I cannot concentrate! Stop! 

DapaisT: Thank God, we live in a free 
country. Art is free, I am free. I may 
express myself as I wish. Tra — la — 
la — la — la. (He skips about the 
stage, waving the hammer.) 

GEoRGE: What is it that you are ex- 
pressing this time, master? 

Dapaist: This time, and every time, 
once and forever, always, myself — 
my joy, my happiness, the lightness 
of my heart. 

GrorGE: But why don’t you use paint? 

Dapaist: Why should I confine myself 
to paint, when our country, our rich, 
abundant country, so benevolently 
supplies other things that better ex- 
press the texture of my meaning? 
Answer me that! 

Grorce: With you, Art seems to be 
play. 

Dapaist: And why not, pray? On the 
stage do actors express only heavy 
tragedy — only serious philosophy? 
Is there not room for the lightness of 
an Ariel, as well as gloom? I will not 
make of Art a thing of toil and sor- 
row. To me Art is relaxation and the 
spirit at play. (He seizes GrorGnr’s 
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hands and skips about the stage with 
him. Then suddenly he drops GEORGE’s 
hands, seizes a hammer and crashes it 
resoundingly against a metal tray. All 
artists stop their work, and with the 
exception of MICHELANGELO and 
Renor, jump to their feet. MicHEL, 
FERDINAND and Guipo rush toward 
the Dapaist and grasp him by the 
arms.) 

Renoir (Calls): What is that infernal 
clatter? 

MicuHeEt: It is this odd fellow who has 
been working here with a hammer 
and tacks instead of brush and paint. 
(FERDINAND, MICHEL and GuIDO 
sweep the Dapaist’s work to the 
ground.) 

FerpDINAND: He calls this ludicrous 
stuff art. 

Guipo (Savagely): Let us wring his 
neck. He is disturbing the Master, 
and preventing him from finishing 
his noble work. (Gurpo and MicHEL 
take hold of the DapatsT again.) 

MICHELANGELO: Leave him alone. It is 
for Time to deal with his work as it 
deserves. In every century there 
have been innovators who called 
themselves artists, whose work did 
not survive their own existence. 

MicHE.: Innovation, alone, is not the 
stamp of greatness. This stuff has 
no beauty, no feeling, no reason. 

Picasso: We must not pass judgment 
on him. That is the privilege of 
posterity. 

REMBRANDT: Let him work as he 
wishes. No true artist has ever ris- 
en to greatness by suppressing the 
right of his contemporaries to express 
themselves as they best see fit. 
(MicneL, Guipo, and FerpINnaNnD 


























pick up the Danatst’s work and, 
shamefacedly, hand it to him, then re- 
turn to their places.) 

Renoir: Yes, even though we may not 
see much value in this man’s work, 
we must yield him the right to pur- 
sue it. We must never put bonds or 
shackles on Art. Unless there is free- 
dom of expression, Art will die. 

* + * 

(On tiptoe, Tono, and Tempo silently 
turn the screens, concealing the ArT- 
ists at work, and again revealing the 
reproductions of the Art Gallery. They 
look at the Grrus, obliviously writing; 
they read over their shoulders, silently 
clap their hands together in approval, 
then with fingers on their lips, tiptoe 
back to their original places.) 

Joan (Stret. hing): That certainly was a 
great help. I am all finished. Are you? 

Ann: Yes, I am. What did you write? 
Let’s hear yours. 

Curator (Calling from within): Clos- 

ing time. Closing time. ¢, 


Aut (Rising): We better go at once. 

Beatrice: Oh, we must thank the 
little sprites first. 

Au: Of course. Thank you very much, 
little sprites. (They look at the Sprites 
in amazement, then step forward, and 
touch, first one and then the other.) 

Caro: Why they are made of stone! 
They couldn’t have spoken. 

Ann: I am almost certain I heard 
them. I could have sworn I did. 

Joan: I was practically sure of it, too. 
It must be the influence of Art, 
stimulating our imaginations. We 
must have been mistaken. 

Curator (Again calling from within, as 
lights are turned off): Closing time, 
closing time. (GrRLs intertwine their 
arms and run off, right. Tempo and 
Tono both laugh out loud. In merry 
rhythm, as the curtain slowly de- 
scends, they hum the New World 
Symphony.) 


THE END 








Part Two 


Grades 4, 5, 6 





Ye Good Old Days 


by Helen M. Roberts 


Characters 

LENORE, about 15 

MorTHER 

Mary, Lenore’s friend, about 15 

PRISCILLA, a mischievous Pilgrim girl 

ApicalIL, Priscilla’s favorite, though 
restrained cousin 

Aunt PATIENCE, aunt of Priscilla and 
Abigail 

Time: Thanksgiving vacation. The 
present. 

Sertina: Attic of Lenore’s home. 

At Rise: LENORE is seen silting on 
stool while her MoTHER is opening the 
trunk. 

Lenore (Petulantly): But Mother! 
Don’t you realize it’s Thanksgiving 
vacation? I don’t see why I have to 
work! 

Mortuer (Laughing): Gracious, Lenore! 
You can hardly call this work! (Lift- 
ing out a Pilgrim dress) Now, all I 
want you to do is to sort out these 
costumes in this old trunk. 

LEenorE: How stuffy! 

Mortuer: You don’t know until you 
start, dear. They’re mostly old 
Pilgrim and Puritan costumes! Just 
sort them and fold them neatly. 

LENoRE: But Mother! ... 1 want to 
go to the beach with the gang! For 
all week! 

MorTueEr (Shutting the trunk and laying 
the dress on top): Lenore! Surely you 
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realize I’m anxious for you to have a 
good time! But a crowd of young 
people . . . going off for several days 
without a chaperone... 

LENORE: Please, mother! Don’t bring 
that up again! Practically all the 
other girls can go! And they don’t 
have to be home at midnight, either, 
the way I do! 

MortuHer (Crossing, and putting her 
hand on LENorz’s shoulder): Poor 
Lenore! ... What about Mary? 

LENORE: She can’t go! It’s just too 
frustrating! 

Moruer: Well, my dear! I have work 
to do downstairs. When you finish 
this job, we'll plan for the rest of the 
week. (Starts off right.) 

Lenore: I'll do it, Mother! . . . But 
honestly! I don’t see why I should 
celebrate Thanksgiving at all. Now 
those folks back in the good old days 
(Points to costume) really had some- 
thing to be thankful for! 

Moruer (Laughing) : Of course, Lenore! 
They certainly did! (Ezits. LENORE 
approaches trunk, picks up dress, 
looks at it, holds it up against her, 
admires it in mirror.) 

Mary (Offstage, calling): Yoo hoo! . . . 
Lenore! . . . Yoo hoo! 

LENORE (Putting her head out window, 
calls): Yoo hoo, Mary! Herel am!... 
Up in the attic! 
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Mary (Offstage): What are you doing 
up there? 

LENORE: Oh!... having more fun!.. . 
hurry on up! 

Mary: O.K.!... I'll be right up! (In 
the meantime, LENORE holds the dress 
up to herself again, and returns to 
trunk, opens it, begins moving things 
inside it. She picks up a small book, 
looks it over, opens it and starts to read 
it just as Mary enters breathless.) 

Mary: Whoo! What a climb! 

LENORE (Absentmindedly): Sit down, 
Mary! 

Mary: But... but what’s all the fun 
you were raving about? 

LENORE: Oh... all these old things. . . 
in the trunk! 

Mary (Comes over to the trunk): What 
simply gorgeous costumes! 

Lenore: Uh huh! And this diary. . . . 

Mary: What did your mother say 
about the beach? 

LENORE (Looking up): About what? . . . 
Oh .. . the beach! . . . no can do! 

Mary (Disconsolate): I guess we’re the 
only girls in town who can’t have 
fun! (Dives into trunk) Just look at 
this cloak! And bonnet, too! Mind if 
I try them on? 

LENORE (Paying little attention): Not a 
bit! Go ahead! 

Mary (Putting them on): What a gay 
time those girls had! Say! This cos- 
tume’s downright becoming! 

LENORE (Looking up): Flattering, I 
might say! It looks better than my 
new, last summer’s play suit I hung 
up back there! (Points in the general 
direction of mirror.) 

Mary: Do you ’spose | could wear this 
when we have a costume party? 

Lenore: Could be! — Listen, Mary! 
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This diary’s awfully old... and. 
and interesting! Come on over here 
and listen to it! 

Mary: O.K. But I’d better sit on the 
stool. Don’t want to get this cos- 
tume dirty! (Grandly) You, Lenore, 
may sit at my feet! (She flounces 
downstage and sits on stool.) 

LENORE (Sitting on floor beside her): It’s 
simply fascinating reading. 

Mary (Carefully arranging her skirts): 
Who wrote it? 

LENORE: Some gal, maybe an ancestor, 
... called Priscilla. 

Mary: Surely not the Priscilla . . . The 
one who was courted by John Alden 
in the name of Miles Standish. 

Lenore: I don’t think so! . . . Listen, 
and I’ll read you her thoughts! 
(Holds book close and reads) “IT am 
sixteen years old today. Quite grown- 
up now! We are having a Thanks- 
giving celebration here tonight. Not 
for my birthday, though. Our corn 
is harvested . . . a good supply, they 
say. Yesterday we had another In- 
dian attack, but no one was hurt. I 
wanted to go for a stroll along the 
river today in my new dress, the one 
it took me all summer to weave . . .” 

Mary (Interrupting): She really did 
have to work. 

LENORE (Continuing): “But Abigail 
insisted it wasn’t proper for the two 
of us to go alone, and Aunt Patience 
agreed with her. Abigail is my dear- 
est, most devoted cousin, but. . .” 

Mary (Interrupting): Poor Priscilla! 
Worse off than we are, Lenore! 

LENORE: Want to hear how it all came 
out? 

Mary: Sure thing! (Gets up and struts 
back and forth downstage) But first 





tell me if you don’t think I’d make 
a good Pilgrim. How do I look? 
(PrIscILLa enters from behind mirror, 
wearing a modern, one-piece play suit, 
although her hair is in Pilgrim style. 
She is followed by Anica, dressed 
primly in Pilgrim dress.) 

AsiGaiIL (Shocked, as she notices Pris- 
CILLA, answers Mary’s question in- 
advertently): Shocking! Thou art 
scandalous! Where didst thou get 
sucha...sucha... 

Mary (Equally shocked at the appari- 
tion, runs and sits down on stool, 
huddling close to LENORE): What .. . 
what... 

LENORE (Gasping): Look! My play 
suit! 

Mary: On a prim Pilgrim! (Priscrtua 
looks at herself in mirror, seems rather 
amazed and embarrassed at the short- 
age of material in her costume, tries to 
pull it down over her.) 

AsicaiL (Still shocked): Priscilla! . . . 
My very own cousin! 

Priscitua (Rebelliously): It’s comfort- 
able! But . . . but what dost thou 
suppose it is? I like it! I wish I could 
wear it outside. 

ApicaiL: Where dost thou get such 
dreadful ideas, Priscilla? Here, let’s 
get something out of that trunk to 
cover thee. Hast thou no modesty? 

Priscitua (Admiring herself in mirror) : 
Well .. . I don’t know! What harm 
can it do, with no one to see us? Be- 
sides, it was all I could find! 

Axsical: If dear Aunt Patience should 
come up here, she’d have a heart 
attack. 

Priscitua: Listen, Abbie! Pray sit 
down and tell me why thou thinkest 
that everything I do is so shocking! 


ABIGAIL (Sitting primly on rocker): 
There is no place left for thee to sit, 
Priscilla. 

Prisciiua (Closes lid of trunk, sits on it, 
dangles her bare legs over the edge): 
This is comfortable enough. 

Axsiaalit: Priscilla! Priscilla! Thou art 
the most perverse girl! Last night 
thou didst sit out on the verandah 
until past 8:30! 

PRISCILLA (Swinging her legs defiantly) : 
How dost thou know? Wert thou 
out on the verandah . . . spying on 
me? 

AsiaaiL (Shocked): Pris . . . cilla! Well 
.. . | wanted to be out there, but 
Aunt Patience made me come in at 
7:39. She said thou wert out there 
even after curfew rang. 

PriscitLa: That was at 8:00! Verily, 
Abbie! What’s so shocking about sit- 
ting outside until half past eight? 

ABIGAIL: Well... well... it just isn’t 
done, that’s all! Thou knowest how 
devoted I am to thee, Priscilla, but 
really! Sometimes I think thou swish- 
est thy long skirts a little too much! 
Most particularly when thou walkest 
down the aisle on Sunday! 

PriscriLa: Abbie! Thou dost talk just 
like Aunt Patience! If we do have to 
wear long skirts . . . instead of this... 
(Jumps down off trunk) I don’t see 
any harm in swishing them... . 
(Wistfully) ever so little! Why is it 
more pious to be so sedate instead of 
having fun? (Snatches the pins out of 
her hair and lets it fall in modern long 
bob) Now! Wouldn’t I be somebody 
if I went to the corn-husking party 
tonight dressed like this? 

AsicaliL (Puis her hands before her eyes, 
but peeks out one corner): Oh! Thou 
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wouldst surely be somebody! A 
regular, shameless . . . 

PRISCILLA: Don’t say it, Abbie! Don’t 
say it! I know I should not complain 
against custom! (Opens trunk and 
sighs) I may as well settle down for 
good, according to what is expected 
of me, now that I’m grown up! 
(Takes out a Pilgrim dress.) 

ApigaIL: That’s sensible, Priscilla! 
After all, thou dost expect to marry 
John! What would he think if he 
knew... 

PriscitLa (Slipping dress over her 
head): Oh Abbie! He . . . he’d be so 
shocked! 

ABIGAIL (Getting up and crossing, and 
helping her with dress): Here, let me 
help thee! (Offstage sounds of ezx- 
plosions and loud shouts) Oh, Pris- 
cilla! Priscilla darling! (Clings to her) 
Another Indian attack! (Silence off- 
stage again.) 

PrisciLua: Poor Aunt Patience will be 
in terror! 

ApiGaIL: It’s quiet once more! We 
have so much to be thankful for, 
don’t we, Priscilla? 

Priscitua: Yes, I suppose so! But it’s 
hard for me to subdue my . . . my 
worldly impulses! (She smooths her 
dress and pins her hair up again as 
Aunt Patience enters from behind 
mirror, wearing a bonnet.) 

Aunt Patience (Puffing): Oh! Here 
thou art, Priscilla dear! Didst thou 
hear the Indians being repulsed? 
(Puffs) Thy John led the attack! 
(Puffs) My dear! . . . Now that it is 
safe once more, I shall accompany 
thee and Abigail on that stroll by the 
river. Priscilla! Put on thy bonnet 
now! I really want thee to enjoy 
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thyself . . . all in a proper and most 
becoming manner, of course! 

Prisciuua (Meekly, reaching for a bon- 
net in trunk): Yes, Aunt Patience! 

Aunt Patience: Let us be going then! 
(She goes off, followed by Apicatn. 
PRISCILLA gets as far as the mirror, 
stops for several last looks, sighs 
audibly as she goes out.) 

LENORE (Echoing her loud sigh): Poor 
Priscilla! 

Mary: Poor Priscilla is right! Imagine 
an eight o’clock curfew! 

LENORE: Imagine a chaperone for 
every daytime stroll! 

Mary (Getting up): Imagine swishing 
dresses like this all day long! 

Lenore: Imagine being “reprimanded” 
for swishing them too much! And 
imagine Indian attacks, without 
warning! 

Mary: These dresses are all right for 
costume parties! (Takes costume off) 
Let’s put them away now! 

LENORE (Going to trunk): That’s right! 
I was supposed to rearrange this 
trunk! (Begins to work on it.) 

MortuHer (Offstage, excitedly): Lenore! 
... Lenore! 

Lenore (Calling): Yes, mother? 

Moruer: A letter! From grandmother! 

LENORE: What does she say? 

Moruer (At entrance right): She in- 
vited us to spend the week at the 
farm! Special invitation to Mary, 
too! 

Lenore: How simply super! How 
about it, Mary? 

Mary: I’m sure I can go! 

LENORE: We'll be finished with this 
trunk almost right away. Can we 
leave this afternoon? 

Moruer: I think so, dear! It will be a 





regular old-fashioned Thanksgiving! 

Mary (Shaking her head): Not too old- 
fashioned, I hope! 

Lenore: Say, mother! That reminds 
me! What was that noise outside . . . 
sort of like an Indian attack? 

Moruer: A what? . . . (Laughs) Oh, I 
see what you mean! Those neighbor- 
hood wild Indians. . . . whooping it 
up, and backfiring their old jalopies! 
(They all laugh.) 

Mary: Lenore, I just thought of some- 
thing! 

LENORE: What? 


Mary: Priscilla went off with your 
best play suit! 

Moruer: Now, Lenore, surely you 
didn’t lend that new play suit! And 
at this time of year! 

LeNoRE (Laughing, as she pats her 


Mortuer’s_ shoulder reassuringly): 
No, Mumsie, you don’t need to 
worry. I’m quite sure Priscilla left it 
hanging, back of the mirror, on her 
way back to Ye Good Old Days! 
(Turns impishly to Mary) Or would 
she? 
THE END 


A Lazy Afternoon 


by Morton K. Schwartz 


Characters 
HERBY 
Jack, Herby’s brother 
Mr. Jason, Herby’s father 
Martyn | 
Metvin }Herby’s friends 
HARRY | 

Sertina: Herby’s back yard. 

TIME: A warm, sunny afternoon. 

At Rise: No one is on stage. In a mo- 
ment, Hersy enters the yard from the 
house. He is not fat, but is evidently 
well-fed, being a little chubby and not 
very lithe. He is looking at a book he 
holds open with his right hand, as he 
carries three drinking glasses with his 
left. He continues reading the book 
as he walks to the bridge table and 
places the glasses next to the bowl of 
lemonade. Then he puts the book on 
the table and looks at the lemonade, 
emitting a happy sigh at the thought 
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of drinking it all. He stirs the lemon- 
ade briefly, tastes it, and seats himself 
comfortably in the beach chair with 
the foot rest. In a few moments Jack 
enters. He is the opposite of Herby; 
thin, restless, active. He enters from 
the left, apparently having come from 
around the side of the house. He walks 
very rapidly, busily occupied with 
some train of thought, carrying in his 
hands some radio tubes and tools — 
screw driver, pliers, knife, etc. He is 
about to enter the house, when he 
stops short. He turns toward the 
beach chair in which HERBY is lying. 

Jack: So! Sleeping again! (Movwng 
toward Hersy) Get out of that chair! 

Hersy (Who had not closed his eyes): 
What? Who? (He sits up.) . 

Jack: You heard me! Get out of that 
chair! 


Hersy: I’m not doing anything. 
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What’s wrong? 

Jack: That’s exactly what’s wrong. 
You’re never doing anything! You 
know very well that you’re supposed 
to mow the lawn this afternoon! 

HerBy (Remembering): The lawn .. . 
oh yes, the lawn. 

Jack (Sarcastically): Yes, oh yes, the 
lawn. 

Hersy: But... but I was just getting 
comfortable. What do I have to 
mow the lawn for? 

Jack: One reason would be to cut off 
the blades of grass. But you 
wouldn’t care about that! The im- 
portant reason is that you still have 
to earn three dollars for Mother’s 
birthday present. 

Hersy: Oh, that’s right. 
birthday present. 

Jack: Tomorrow is Sunday, and you 
have to give it to her. Tonight is 
your last chance to buy it. 

Hersy: Oh... that’s right, isn’t it? 

Jack: Yes! So get out of that chair and 
mow the lawn! 

HerBy: Well. . . er, did you earn your 
three dollars yet? 

Jack: Certainly I did. I earned four. 

Hersy: Well... er, do you think you 
could give me one? 

Jack: Certainly not. You know I al- 
ways buy the more expensive gift 
for mother. 

HerBy: Well, you don’t have to be 
proud of it. It’s the thought that 
counts, you know, not the expense. 


Mother’s 


Jack: True, but there’s a certain mini- 


mum amount that the thought 
ought to be worth. And I worked 
for my money. -Dad is practically 
giving you charity by paying three 
dollars for you to mow the lawn. 
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Hersy: I don’t know about that. I 
wonder if I could mow half the lawn 
for a dollar and a half. 

Jack: Get to work! The whole thing! 

Heresy: Gosh, I haven’t time to mow 
any lawns. Marilyn and Melvin are 
coming over here for the afternoon. 

Jack: You and your lazy friends. I 
suppose you intended to spend the 
afternoon lying in the sun and 
guzzling lemonade. 

Hersy: Yes, and we’re going to read 
poetry. 

Jack (As he goes into the house): Well, 
let them read to you as you mow the 
lawn. (JACK exits, and a moment later 
MaRILyn and MELVIN enter from the 
left.) 

Me tvin: Look, Marilyn — lemonade. 

MariLyn (7'0 Herby): I didn’t think 
you would actually prepare the 
lemonade. I thought you would be 
too lazy. 

Hersy: Hello, Marilyn. Hi, Mel. No, 
I do some work once in a while. 

MariLyn (Taking the book that HERBY 

put on the table): Is this the book? 
Poems by Edgar Allen Poe. 

Hersy: Yes. 

MELviIn: What are we waiting for? 
Let’s get comfortable. (He sits in 
one of the rocking chairs.) 

MariLtyn (Sitting in the armchair): 
Shall we begin to read? 

Metvin: Let’s just take it easy for 
awhile. I’m tired. Sit down, Herby. 
(Hersy sits in the beach chair. He 
is not quite at ease, remembering the 
task he must perform.) 

Marityn: Isn’t it wonderful to relax, 
now that we finished that group 
project we had in school? 

ME vin: It sure is. What did your 





group get, Marilyn? 

Manri.yn: We received a “B.” 

Me vin: Good. My group did also. 

Hersy (Relaxing): Gosh, it was a 
pleasure to finish all that work, 
wasn’t it? 

Me tvin: How did your group ever get 
that “A,’”’ Herby? 

Marityn: His brother Jack was in that 
group. Jack did all the work. 

Hersy: It still feels good to have it 
done with. It was on my mind. 

MELVIN (Siretching): Boy, this sun is 
nice and warm! Let’s have some 
lemonade. 

Hersy (Getting comfortable again): No. 
Let’s wait till we’re really thirsty, 
and then we can drink about a quart 
of it. 

Marityn: Ah! That'll be good! 
(Hersy and Marityn make them- 
selves cozy in their respective chairs. 
Hersy puts his feet on the foot-rest.) 

MELVIN: Say, Herby, you’re invited 
for a big duck dinner at my house 
tonight. Marilyn is coming. 

Hersy: Oh, swell. How come? Why 
the big dinner? 

MELvIN: We’re hungry. 

Hersy: Oh. Well, that’s fine. I love 
duck. (Herpy puts his hands behind 
his head and “sleeps,” with his eyes 
open.) 

MELVIN (After a pause): Why don’t 
you close your eyes, Herby? (No 
answer.) Herby? (Louder) Herby! 

Hersy (Getting up): Eh? What was 
that? 

MELVIN: Didn’t you hear me? What 
do you do—sleep with your eyes 
open? 

Hersy: Oh, I’m used to it by now. 

Marityn (To Metvin): Didn’t you 
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ever see Herby sleeping in class? He 
always sleeps with his eyes open. 

Me vin: That’s a new one on me. 
O.K., Herby, go back to sleep. 
(Hersy does. A moment later, Jack 
enters, from the house, carrying vari- 
ous tools and radio equipment.) 

Jack (On his way out left): Herby! Get 
to work! (He ezits left, not pausing 
in his rapid walk at all. HERBy gets 
up and looks around.) 

Marityn: Do you have to do any- 
thing? 

Hersy (With a grimace): Oh — not 
yet. (He lies down again. In five or 
ten seconds, Mr. Jason, HErsy’s 
father, enters the yard from the house.) 

Mr. Jason: Herby! (No answer.) 
Herby! ! (No answer.) Herby! !! 

Hersy (Getting up): Eh? What? Who 
wants me? 

Mr. Jason (Severely): Were you sup- 
posed to mow the lawn? 

Hersy: Oh. Yes, Dad. I'll start right 
away. 

Mr. Jason: Every time I look at you 
you’re on your back! 

Hersy: Gee, Dad... 

Mr. Jason: Well, you don’t have to 
mow the lawn. The lawnmower is 
broken. Who broke it? 

Hersy: I didn’t touch the lawnmower, 
Dad. 

Mr. Jason: You always have a good 
excuse! 

Hersy: Gosh, Dad — how am I going 
to get the three dollars for Mother’s 
birthday present? 

Mr. Jason: I don’t know. I’m cer- 
tainly not going to give it to you 
unless you earn it. 

Hersy: Gosh, Dad, couldn’t you, 
please? I have to get mother a gift. 
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Jack is spending four dollars for one. 

I’d feel terrible if I couldn’t give 
her anything. 

Mr. Jason: You’ve got to learn the 
value of money. Herby! 

Hersy: Yes, Dad? 

Mr. Jason: Where does money not 
grow? 

Hersy: Oh, gee, Dad... 

Mr. Jason (Jnsistently): Where does 
money not grow? 

Hersy (Dutifully): I know — money 
doesn’t grow on trees. 

Mr. Jason: Correct! (He turns, and 
exits into the house. HERBY sits 
again, his chin in his hands.) 

Marityn: My father always gives me 
the money for my mother’s birthday 
presents, and my mother gives me 
the money for my father’s birthday 
presents. 

Hersy: Well, my father doesn’t. 

MELVIN (Very comfortably enjoying the 
sun): Well, after all we are getting 
toward the age when we have to 
learn what it means to work. 

Hersy-(As he lies down again): That’s 
true, I suppose. (They sit back, and 
presently Hersy feels better and is 
enjoying the sun.) 

ME vin: I hate work! 

Hersy: So do I. 

Mari.yn: So do I. 

MELvin: It isn’t your fault you can’t 
work, Herby. If the lawnmower is 
broken, it’s broken. 

Hersy: That’s right. And it is broken. 
I couldn’t work even if I wanted to, 
could I? 

MariLyn: Why would you want to? 

Hersy: I wouldn’t; but if I did, I 
couldn’t. 

Metvin: That’s right, you couldn’t. 
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Heresy: Boy, this sun is nice. Let’s 
have some lemonade soon. 

Metvin: O.K. Soon. (The three of 
them sit back, and Hersy is soon 
“asleep,” with his eyes open. Ina 
moment, Jack enters from the left, 
carrying his tools and equipment. He 
stops for a moment, looks at the three 
idlers, shakes his head, and goes into 
the house.) Why don’t we read some 
poetry? 

Manrityn: That’s a good idea. 

Metvin: O.K. You read. 
tired. 

Marityn: What about Herby? 

MELvIn: He’s asleep. (MARILYN opens 
the poetry book, turns a few pages, and 
then starts to read, very passionately.) 

MaRILyN: 

“ ‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! — 
prophet still, if bird or devil! 
Whether Tempter sent, or whether 
tempest tossed thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, on this 
desert land enchanted — 
On this home by Horror haunted — 
— tell me truly, I implore — 
Is there — is there balm in Gilead? 
— tell me — tell me, I implore!’ 
Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore’.” 

Jack (Who has just then come out of the 
house): Herby!! (After no answer) 
Herby!!! Wake up! 

Hersy (Getting wp): Eh? What’s the 

matter? 


I’m too 


Jack: So you broke the lawnmower, 


eh? 
Heresy: I? 


Jack: Don’t pretend you don’t know 


anything about it. You broke the 
lawnmower so that you wouldn’t 
have to mow the lawn! 


Hersy: No I didn’t. 





Jack: What will mother think? How 
do you suppose she’ll feel when she 
doesn’t receive anything from you 
for her birthday? 

Hersy: Oh—she won’t mind .. . 
maybe... 

Jack (Thinking): You'll have to get 
something. 

Hersy: Oh — I'll pick some flowers. 
After all, it’s the thought that 
counts, not the... 

Jack: Quiet. I have an idea. 

Hersy: I don’t like your ideas. They’re 
too... too dynamic. 

Jack: You'll sell something; your 
harmonica. 

Hersy: What harmonica? 

Jack: The one I gave you for your 
birthday. It’s worth four dollars. 
You ought to be able to get at least 
three for it. 

Hersy: I don’t want to sell my har- 
monica. Whom can I sell it to? 

Jack: I know just the one. Harry 
Simmons is starting a harmonica 
band, and he needs some harmonicas. 
You can go to his house right now. 

Hersy: Can’t he come over here? 
Why don’t you do me a favor and 
take the harmonica to his house for 
me? 

Jack: You’re the one who needs the 
money, not I. 

Hersy: Well, you’re the one who 
bought the harmonica. I didn’t want 
it. I don’t even use it. 

Jack: Of course you don’t. You’re too 
lazy. 

Hersy: Maybe Harry won’t be home. 
What about that? 

Jack: I know what I'll do. I'll call 
Harry on the phone, and find out 
how much he’ll give you for it. (He 


exits into the house.) 

Hersy (As Jack goes into the house): 
That’s a good idea. 

MEtvin (After a pause): What’s the 
matter with him? 

Hersy: I don’t know. He’s energetic 
or something. He bothers the life 
out of me. 

Me vin: I’d hate to have a brother 
like that. 

Marityn: So would I. 

Hersy (With a sigh): So would I. 

MariLyn: C’mon, gang. Don’t let that 
bother us. Let’s brace ourselves with 
some lemonade, and get on with the 
poetry reading. (HmrRBY and MELVIN 
nod agreement, and the three of them 
dip their glasses into the lemonade 
bowl, hold the glasses in the air, 
clink each against each other, and 
drink a silent toast to laziness. Then 
they sit, get comfortable, and MARILYN 
continues to read.) 

MaRILyYN: 

“ ‘Prophet!’ said I, ‘thing of evil! — 
prophet still, if bird or devil! 
By that Heaven that bends above 
us — by that God we both adore — 
Tell this soul with sorrow laden if, 
within the distant Aidenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom 
the angels call Lenore — 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 
whom the angels call Lenore.’ 
Quoth the Raven ‘Nevermore’.” 

Jack (Who has just then come out of 
the house): Herby!! (A pause) 
Herby !!!! 

Hersy (Waking up): What? 
Oh, it’s you again. 

Jack: If you bring the harmonica to 
Harry’s house right away he’ll give 
you two and a half dollars for it. 


Who? 
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Hersy: Well — that isn’t enough. I 
won’t sell. (He lies down again.) 

Jack: Get up! Of course it’s enough. 
But do it right away, because he 
said he only needs one more har- 
monica, and he might buy someone 
else’s. 

HersBy: Well — er — Harry 
pretty far away, doesn’t he? 

Jack: Not even a block. 

Hersy: Well, maybe I can’t find my 
harmonica. 

Jack: What do you mean, you can’t 
find it? Isn’t it in your drawer? 

Hersy: It might be. And then again, 
it might not. 

Jack: Why don’t you go and see? 

Hersy: There’s no sense wasting my 
time, if it isn’t even there. 

Jack: Listen, you’re wasting time 
right now. If you don’t get over to 
Harry’s with that harmonica soon, 
you won’t get anything for it. 

Hersy: Well, maybe he won’t like the 
kind of harmonica I have. 

Jack (Exasperated): Stop this chatter. 
I told him exactly what kind it is. 
He may have bought another one 
already! Hurry! 

Herrsy: Oh, he probably bought an- 
other one. (He lies down again.) 

Jack (Beside himself): Hurry! He may 
be gone! Hurry! 

Hersy (Calmly): Oh, take your time. 

Jack (In a frenzy): Oh gosh! Hurry, 
hurry, hurry! Oh gosh, I’d better 
call him up again and see if he’s still 
there! (He rushes into the house.) 

MELVIN: Say, he’s sure anxious for you 
to buy your mother a present, isn’t 
he? 

Hersy: He just wants to show off be- 

cause he always gets the more ex- 


lives 





pensive one, that’s all. He could give 
me half of his money if he wanted to. 

Marityn: Oh, let’s forget about him. 

Hersy: Right. 

Me vin: Right. (The three of them re- 
sume their positions.) 

MariLyn (Reading): 

“Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 
‘Be that word our sign of parting, 
bird or fiend!’ I shrieked . . .”’ 

Jack (Bursting out of the house): 
Herby! Hurry! Hurry over to 
Harry’s. He’s still there, but he’s 
going in a few minutes. He'll give 
you two dollars for the harmonica. 

Hersy: But he was going to give me 
two and a half a few minutes ago. 

Jack: Well, the price is going down. 
He can’t wait for you forever. 

Hersy: Well, I won’t sell. (He lies 
down.) 

Jack: Don’t be a fool! 

Hersy: I don’t know where my har- 
monica is. 

Jack: It must be in your drawer! 

Hersy: What part of the drawer? 
That’s a pretty big drawer. 

Jack (Tearing his hair): Oh gosh, oh 
gosh! We'll be too late! I’ll find the 
harmonica myself! (He rushes into 
the house.) 

Hersy: C’mon, Marilyn. Keep read- 
ing. He’ll never find that harmonica. 
Once someone starts looking through 
my drawers, he’s through for the 
day. 

Me tvin: Good work, Herby. Go on, 
Marilyn. (Hersy and MELVIN 
settle back.) 

Marityn: Now, where was I? Oh, 


yes — 
“ ‘Be that word our sign of parting, 
bird or fiend!’ I shrieked . . .” 








Wait a minute, Marilyn. 
Read something more peaceful, can’t 
you? It’s hard to get to sleep with 
this Raven yelling at me so much 
and all that. 

Martyn: Well, it’s really a very good 
poem, but we’ve had all these in- 


HeErsy: 





terruptions. I’ll start another one. 
(She thumbs through the book.) Here’s 
a good one — “The Bells.” (She 
reads) 
“Hear the sledges with the bells — 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their 
melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle . . .” 
Hersy: That’s a good one. Keep 
reading. Peaceful. Boy, this sun is 


wonderful. Keep reading. (He 
starts to go to sleep again, with his 
eyes open.) 

MarILyn: 


“How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight; 
Keeping time, time, time 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so 
musically wells 
From the bells, bells, . . .” 

Harry (Who has entered from the side) : 
Where’s Herby? Oh—lI see you. 
Taking a sun bath? (No answer, but 
he doesn’t realize that Hersy is 
asleep.) Now, what about that har- 
monica? I can’t wait around for you. 
This is your last chance. I'll give 
you two dollars for it. That’s final. 
(No answer.) Well, all right, if you 
don’t want it. I can get another one. 
(He turns, and starts to go off left. 


But he stops short, and turns back.) | 
tell you what I’ll do, I’ll make it two 
and a half. Jack tells me that the 
harmonica is in pretty good shape. 
Two and a half. Now, that’s final. 
And I'll give that to you in cash. 
What do you say? (No answer.) 
Well, O.K. by me. If you don’t 
know a good sale when you see one, 
it’s your funeral. (He turns and 
starts to go off left, but stops short 
again at the last moment.) I tell 
you what I’lldo—I _ need _ that 
harmonica. I’ll give you three dol- 
lars for it. That’s almost as much 
as you paid for it. Three dollars, 
what do you say? (No answer.) All 
right, I’ll make it four. You drive a 
hard bargain. Four dollars for the 
harmonica. You can’t get har- 
monicas these days. There’s a 
scarcity. Four dollars, and that’s as 
good a price as anyone will give you. 
Well? Well? What do you say? 

Hersy (Waking): What? Who? 

Harry: Four dollars. Don’t pretend 
you didn’t hear me. 

Hersy (Not knowing what he is talking 
about): Four dollars? 

Harry: All right, all right — five. 
That’s my last offer. Five dollars. 
(Jack comes out of the house, holding 
the harmonica.) 

Harry: Five dollars for the harmonica! 
Take it or leave it! 

Hersy: Sold. 

Harry: Good. (Seeing Jack) Oh, hello, 
Jack. I just bought the harmonica. 
(He takes it from Jack, who gives tt 
to Harry dumbly. Harry takes 


some bills from his pocket, and counts 
out to Hersy.) Here you are — One, 
two, three, four, five. 


(He starts to 

















go) I have to hand it to you, Herby. 
You certainly know your value 
when you have it. (He ezits.) 

Jacx (Incredibly): Five dollars? 
gave you five dollars for it? 

Hersy (As he pockets the money): 
That’s right. 

Jack (Unbelieving): B-but — you 
didn’t do anything! The three of 
you have just been sitting here! Just 
wasting time! 

Hersy: Wasting time? Well, well — I 
see you haven’t read your Benjamin 
Franklin. You should have been 
here last week. “Time is money.” 

Jack: Time is money? 


He 


Hersy: Certainly. (He pats his pocket, 
with the five dollars in it.) Read on, 
Marilyn. (Hersy leans back com- 
fortably, and MartLyn reads, as 
Jack stands and stares, unable to 
comprehend.) 

MARILYN: 

“Hear the mellow wedding bells — 
Golden Bells! 
What a world of happiness their 
harmony foretells! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight!” 
(The curtain falls on MARILYN reading.) 


THE END 


Prince Charming Smiles Again 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
PRINCE 
Farry GODFATHER 
TOOTHBRUSH 
Princess LOUISE 
Lapy MILLicENT 

Serrine: A garden. 

At Rise: Prince wanders in dejectedly, 
scuffing the dirt with his feet. Sits on 
the bench, sighs, and then bows his 
head unhappily. His Farry Gop- 
FATHER enters slowly, looks at the 
Prince and sits at the other end of 
the bench. 

Princse (Looking up): Well? Why 
don’t you say something? Why 
don’t you wave your magic wand 
and do something? 

Farry (Shaking his head): My magic 
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wand won’t work on anyone but vou. 
I can’t make the Princess Louise 
love you. 

Prince (Sighs): And she is so lovely! 
And I thought as I approached the 
throne, that she did seem interested. 

Farry: Ay ... that she was! I was 
hiding behind the dais and heard her 
sigh with interest when you first 
entered the room. She even nodded 
to her Lady-in-waiting. 

Prince: But then, what happened? 
Did I not plead my suit with fair 
words and manners? Did I not meet 
all the requirements of good con- 
duct and court procedure? Why, 
then...? 

Farry: Well . 
worriedly.) 


. . (Looks at the Prince 





Prince: Come. . . come, out with it! 
If you know the reason why the 
Princess did discard my suit, pray 
tell me quickly so that I may go 
about to right the matter! 

Farry: Well, you won’t like this! 

Prince: But I love the Princess 
Louise . . . and I will have her. 
Come... why did she turn from me 
in disappointment? 

Farry: Ah, my prince, it is your teeth! 

Prince (Astonished): My teeth! 

Farry: Aye! And all these years I 
have so warned you! 

Prince (Unbelieving): My teeth? 

Farry: Aye! Look you here! (Holds 
up a small mirror) See how dis- 
colored they are? (The PRINcE 
looks and shakes his head.) Ah, all 
these years I have tried to make 
you care for them but you would 
not! Always you were in too much 
of a hurry! Always too busy! 
(Sadly) And you called me an old 
fuss-budget! 

Prince (Showing his teeth in the 
mirror): The Princess did not like 
my teeth! 

Farry: Can you blame her? You are 
more alarming than charming! Ah, 
a fair looking lad you are, and 
charming as to manners. The 
Princess was indeed interested as I 
heard her whisper so to her Lady 
when you first entered the room. 
But when you spoke and smiled at 
her, and showed your discolored 
teeth she shuddered and turned 
aside. 

Prince: My teeth! You are right, 
good godfather. Would that I had 
listened to you and followed your 
advice! Alas, and now I am doomed 


to see the fair Louise wed another! 

Farry: Ah, do not despair, lad. Per- 
haps it is not too late. 

Prince: Not too late? Ah, but my 
teeth are indeed ugly! I do not 
blame the lass. . . . 

Farry: Perhaps we can repair the 
damage. 

Prince: Ah, do tell me how! As the 
Princes of old did slay dragons for 
their ladies’ hands, so will I slay the 
dragon of carelessness and neglect! 

Farry: Ah, spoken like a true Prince! 
(Claps his hands and TooTHBrRus# 
enters.) 

Brusx: You did call me good God- 
father? 

Farry: Aye, that I did! My Prince 
here has great need of you! 

Brusx (Bowing): I am at your service, 
good Prince! 

Prince (7'o GopFATHER): But what 
use have I for such as him? 

Farry: Ah, but you must use him 
often to make your teeth white and 
clean. 

Brusu (Gives the PRINCE a small tooth- 
brush): Here is a small brush. Use 
it at least twice a day and always 
with a motion away from the gums 
... thus! (Motions with his hand.) 

Prince: Ah... thus? (Motions with 
the small brush.) 

Brusu: That is right. 

Prince: And is that all I need? 

BrusH: Ah, a little paste or powder 
on the bristles is a help. Salt or 
baking soda does very well. 

Farry: They are easy to obtain. 

Prince: Let us be off then to get some, 
for I would soon correct the results 
of my neglect! 

Brusu: Ah, but you have been too 
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careless, good Prince. I fear you 
must first go to the dentist for 
needed repair! 

Prince: The dentist? But have I not 
heard tales of the horrors of his 
office? 

BrusH: Horrors? Ah, but you have 
been misinformed! 

Farry: The dentist is your friend! 

Brusu: He corrects the results of care- 
lessness before they get too bad! 

Farry: He removes the decay and fills 
the cavities so that the teeth may be 
saved! 

Prince: Ah, he does sound like a 
friend! 

BrusH: He is, indeed! 

PRINCE: To the Royal Dentist, then, 
for I have no wish to lose my teeth! 

Farry: Go, and I will await you here! 

Prince: A good idea! Busy yourself 
about the palace in my behalf. Pray, 
do not let the Princess Louise wed 
another! 

Farry: I will do what I can. 

Brusu: Let us be off. The quicker the 
work on your teeth is begun, the 
better it will be. 

PRINCE: On to the Royal dentist! (He 
nods to the Farry GODFATHER and 
the Prince and Brusu exit. Gop- 
FATHER starts to sit on the bench but 
hears voices and runs and hides be- 
hind a bush or the bench. PRincEss 
Louise and Lapy MILuicent enter. 
They both look sad.) 

Lapy: Do not despair, dear Louise, 
another handsome prince will seek 
your hand in marriage! 

Louise: But I love Prince Charming! 

Lapy: Prince Charming? Ah, but he 
was Prince Alarming! 

Louisk (Sadly): When he showed those 
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ugly brown teeth, indeed he was! 
Alas, and I love him! 

Lapy: Then you must overlook this 
little fault of his! 

Louise: Little fault? Ah, Millicent, 
you know well that dental neglect is 
no little fault! It is not only that his 
teeth look brown and ugly but that 
soon he will lose them for want of 
care! He will be old before his time. 

Lapy: It is sad indeed that a fine 
handsome lad would so neglect such 
good friends as his teeth. 

Louise: Not only that, but such 
neglect makes one wonder if he 
would not also neglect other matters 
of health and sanitation. Ah, woe is 
me, that I should be taken by such 
as he! 

Lapy: But do not be sad, dear Princess 

. . surely another will come whom 
you can love and take pride in. 

Louise: I fear my heart has been given 
to one unworthy. I shall never wed! 
And my father and mother will be 
sad indeed! 

Lavy: Aye! They would see you hap- 
pily married to a worthy prince. 

Louise: Alas, it is not to be! 

Lapy: Alas! (They sit on the bench and 
bow their heads. The GODFATHER 
appears excitedly.) 

Farry: Ah, good Princess, do not des- 
pair. There is still hope. 

Louise: Hope? Ah, but who are you, 
good sire? 

Farry: Ah. . . the fairy Godfather of 
that foolish lad with whom you have 
fallen in love! 

Lapy: His fairy Godfather! 

Louise: But if this be true, how come 
you have not cared better for the 
lad? 





Farry: Alas, good Princess, I did urge 
him to care for his teeth! I did beg 
him to brush them at least twice 
each day and to see his dentist often. 
But the lad did not heed my words, 
and if one does not listen, even a 
fairy godfather cannot save one! 

LovisE: But you spoke of hope? How 
then can I hope when the lad does 
not listen to such as you! 

Farry: Ah, but at last he did! He fell 
so in love with you, dear lady, that 
he was sad indeed that you did not 
accept him as your prince... . 

Lapy: Ah, then he loves you, Princess. 

Farry: Indeed he does! So much that 
he is even now with the Royal 
Dentist. 

Louise: Ah, I am glad for his sake! 
But a trip to the dentist is not 
enough. 

Farry: Aye. He knows that too! A 
trusty toothbrush will henceforth 
always be at his side! Ah... here 
comes my Prince! (The Prince and 
TooTHprusH enter. The PRINCE 
rushes to Louise and kneels before 
her.) 

Prince: Ah, good Princess, please, do 
hear my plea. I love you with all my 
heart! I will give all the hours of 
the day in an effort to make myself 


more pleasing to your eyes! 

Louise: Ah, I do see an improvement 
already in your smile! 

Prince: It has been with the help of 
the Royal Dentist and this trusty 
brush! (Nods to TooTHBRUsH who 
bows.) And, fair Princess, if you will 
but wed me, I swear that I will keep 
him always by my side and make 
good use of him! 

Louise: And the dentist? 

Prince: Ah, he is a friend indeed! He 
will repair my teeth and then twice 
each year I will seek him out! 

Louise: Arise, then good Prince, and 
let us to the palace. My parents 
will be happy with word of this 
joyous news. They will make ready 
for a wedding! 

Prince (As he rises, then takes her 
hand and assists her to her feet): Ah, 
my princess! My Princess! (Turns 
to Toothbrush) Keep you always by 
my side, good sir! (Bows to God- 
father) And my thanks to you, good 
Godfather! (Louise and the PRincs 
lead off, followed by TooTusruss, 
and then by Mituicent and Gop- 
FATHER, who nod to each other in 
satisfaction.) 


THE END 


— 
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Part Three 





Grades 1, 2, 3 








Pll Share My Fare 


by Helen 


Characters 
FARMER 
BUTCHER 
STOREKEEPER 
BAKER 
BASKETWEAVER 
Guori, her little girl 

SettinG: Market place. There are three 
booths. 

Tus: Day before Thanksgiving. 

At Rise: The Butcuer, the SToRE- 
KEEPER and the BAKER are in their 
booths quietly arranging their wares. 
The FARMER comes riding in on a 
hobbyhorse carrying a basket. He 
comes from the left side of the stage, 
rides once around and pauses near the 
ButcHer’s booth. 

FARMER: 

God is good. 

He gave me food. 

I’ll share my fare 

In gratitude. 

(Trots his pony up to ButcHER’s 
booth.) 

FarMER: Good day, Butcher. 

ButcHEer: Good day, friend Farmer. 
What have you in your basket? 

FaRMER: I’ve had a fine year. I have 
more than enough food for my family 
and my animals for the winter. So 
I’ve brought you a turkey for your 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

God is good. 
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He gave me food. 

I’ll share my fare 

In gratitude. 

(Gives ButcuEr the turkey in basket.) 

ButTcuHER (Looks in basket): Oh, what a 
fine turkey! A Thanksgiving feast for 
my family. Thank you, friend 
Farmer. 

Farmer: You are welcome. Happy 
Thanksgiving to you. (Rides away.) 

Butcuer: How thankful I am to have 
this fine turkey! I’ll share my good 
fortune with my friend the Store- 
keeper. I’ll give him the goose I was 
going to have for Thanksgiving. (He 
puts goose in the basket and takes it to 
the STOREKEEPER’s booth.) Good day, 
friend Storekeeper. 

STOREKEEPER: Good day, friend 
Butcher. 

ButcHEr: I’ve just had good fortune. 
My friend the Farmer just brought 
me a fine fat turkey for our Thanks- 
giving dinner. So I’ve brought you 
the goose I was going to have. 

The Farmer is good. 

He gave me food. 

I'll share my fare 

In gratitude. 

(The ButcHer gives the Storp- 
KEEPER the basket.) 

SToREKEEPER (Looking in basket): Oh, 
thank you. What a fine Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner this goose will make. 
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(BuTcHER goes back to his booth.) 

STOREKEEPER: Now that I have this 
fine fat goose for our Thanksgiving 
dinner I’ll take my friend the Baker 
this chicken for his dinner. (Puts 
chicken in basket and goes to BAKER’S 
booth) Good day, friend Baker. 

Baker: Good day to you, friend Store- 
keeper. 

STOREKEEPER: My neighbor, the 
Butcher, just brought me a fine, fat 
goose for Thanksgiving. So I thought 
I’d bring you this chicken for your 
dinner. 

The Butcher is good. 

He gave me food. 

I’ll share my fare 

In gratitude. 

(Gives BAKER the basket.) 

Baker: Oh, thank you! I’m so glad to 
have a chicken for my family for 
Thanksgiving. (STOREKEEPER goes 
back to his booth. Enter Tar Basket- 
WEAVER and GLORIA.) 

Baker: Here comes my friend the 
Basketweaver and her little girl. I’ll 
just put this meat pie I had made 





for our Thanksgiving dinner into this 
basket and give it to them. 

BASKETWEAVER: Good day, 
Baker. 

Baker: Good day. I made this meat 
pie for our Thanksgiving dinner, but 
my friend, the Storekeeper, gave me 
a plump chicken. Would you like to 
have this meat pie for yourselves? 
The Storekeeper is good. 

He gave me food. 
I’ll share my fare 
In gratitude. 

BaSKETWEAVER (Taking basket): Oh, 
thank you very much. How glad I 
am to have a fine meat pie to share 
with my little girl for Thanksgiving. 

BASKETWEAVER and GLORIA: 

The Baker is good. 

He gave us food. 

We'll share our fare 

In gratitude. 

(BASKETWEAVER and Guoria go off 
stage carrying the basket happily be- 
tween them.) 


friend 


THE END 


Patrick Pumpkin 


By Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
MAGICIAN 
Patrick PUMPKIN 
PETER THE PUMPKIN EATER 
CINDERELLA 
A Litre Giri 
SETTING: A field of pumpkins. 
At Rise: THe Maaician comes hob- 
bling in at the left, mumbling angrily 
to himself. 
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Macician: Pumpkin-Head, they called 
me! Just because the rabbit didn’t 
come out of my hat. Wait until I 
find that rabbit! He’ll be sorry! (Sees 
the large Pumpxin) I know what I’ll 
do. I’ll find out just how a Pumpkin- 
Head really acts. (Waves his cane 
over Pumpkin) Abacadabra! (Pump- 
KIN stretches and looks up.) 

PumPKIN: Hello, there. 
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Maaician: Hello. How do you like 
being alive? 

PumPKIN (Looking about him): Alive? 
Why, fine, if you mean being able to 
see and talk and everything. (Mo- 
tions toward other pumpkins) Can’t 
they? 

Maaician: No. Only you. That’s be- 
cause I’ve done it for you. I am nam- 
ing you Patrick. When I return, 
Patrick, I want you to tell me every- 
thing that has happened. 

Patrick: Be glad to. (MaGician 
hobbles off at right) This is going to be 
boring, though. What’s the use of 
being alive if you can’t run around? 
(Yawns. PETER enters at right. He 
seems to be eagerly hunting for some- 
thing.) 

Peter (Rushing toward a large pump- 
kin near the right): Ah, there’s a good 
one! 

Patrick: What are you going to do 
with it? 

Peter (Looking up just as he is about 
to pick it): Eat it. I am Peter the 
Pumpkin-Eater. I eat pumpkins by 
the hundred. But on second thought, 
I think I’ll leave that one. You are so 
much bigger. (He approaches Pat- 
RICK and licks his lips.) 

Patrick (Mopping his brow): Now 
wait a minute. Don’t be hasty. You 
say you eat lots of pumpkins? 

Peter: Hundreds. Thousands. I live 
on them. 

Parrick: Then why don’t you take 
that one today? Save me till tomor- 
row. 

Perer (Thoughtfully): Well — no. I’m 
too hungry. 

Patrick: I will be even bigger by to- 
morrow. I grow all the time. 
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Peter: Perhaps you are right. I’ll take 
that one, then. (Picks the pumpkin 
and carries it off at right.) 

Patrick: Phew! Being alive is rather 
scary. (CINDERELLA enters at left. 
She is wearing ragged clothes.) 

CINDERELLA: How exciting! My god- 
mother is going to dress me in 
beautiful clothes for the ball! But 
first I must find her a pumpkin, the 
largest one possible, for my coach. 
(Looks around, and spies Patrick.) 
Ah! 

Patrick (Shivering): What did I hear 
you say? A coach? 

CINDERELLA: Yes, and you will be per- 
fect. To take me to the ball. 

Patrick: What will you use to draw 
your coach? 

CINDERELLA: My fairy godmother will 
give me some horses. She asked me 
to bring her some mice. These she 
will change to horses with her wand. 

Patrick (Stammering and clutching his 
stomach): But I don’t want to lose all 
my insides! 

CINDERELLA: It won’t hurt. 
pumpkin. 

PaTrRICcK: Say, you know if your horses 
are mice, they won’t be very big 
horses. I would be too big for them to 
pull. You’d better take a medium- 
sized pumpkin. 

CINDERELLA (Pondering): That’s so. 
(She begins to look around for another 
pumpkin. Finds one near the left) I 
guess this one will do. (Picks it and 
exits at left. A LirrLe Giru enters at 
right. She begins prowling around the 
field looking at all the pumpkins.) 

Patrick (Crossly): Now what do you 
want a pumpkin for? Are we to have 
no peace? 


Not a 








Gir (Surprised): You can talk! 
Patrick: Of course. I’m alive. 
Gir: I am looking for a pumpkin for 


my grandmother. It is almost 
Thanksgiving and she wants one for 
a pie, a big big one. 

Patrick (Groaning): That’s me. 

Girt: You’re right. You would make a 
wonderful pie. May I take you? 

Patrick (Shouting): No! 

Girt (Reaching down to pick him): Vm 
sorry, but I guess I’ll have to. You’re 
the best one, and after all, Thanks- 
giving comes only once a year. 

Patrick: Wait a minute! Have you 
ever eaten a great big carrot? 

GIR: Yes. 

Patrick: Or a tiny little carrot? 

Grr.: Yes. 

Patrick: Which was the more tender? 

Gir: The little one. Much. The big 
one was tough. 

Patrick (Tapping himself on the chest): 


Well, it’s the same with me. I would 
make a very tough pie. 

Girt (Hand on chin): Hm! Perhaps 
you would. Well, I will find another 
one. (Selects one and exits at right. 
MAGICIAN re-enters at right.) 

Maaician (Chuckling): I stayed close 
by and watched. I heard every word. 
If you are a Pumpkin-Head, then 
I’m glad I’m one. 

Patrick (Bowing): Thank you, sir. 
You mean because I think? 

Magician: Think! You could out- 
think almost anyone. Come, I will 
take you with me and make you into 
a real boy. You can be my son. 
(Holds out his hand and Patrick 
takes it.) 

Patrick: Hooray, hooray! I'll be a 
boy! (Maaicran hobbles off at left 
with Patrick capering at his side.) 


THE END 


Who Started the Fare 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
Cow 
JIM 
PAUL 
SUE 
Lou 
BILL 
WILL 
MicHAEL AHERN 
SETTING: A lane. 
At Rise: Jim and Pau walk on stage 
as if walking home from school. PAUL 
has a ball and a bat; Jim, some school 


books. They pause and lean against 
the fence. The Cow’s head shows now 
and then above the fence. 

Ji: I'd play ball with you, Paul, but I 
just have to go home and learn my 
part for the play... 

Pau: Well, I’m glad I’m not in the old 
thing. Seems to me we’re studying or 
reading about fire prevention all the 
time! I don’t know why they have to 
have a special week! 

Jim: It’s to remind people what grave 
damage a small fire can do. It was in 




















October that the Chicago fire started 
in 1871 when most of that great city 
was destroyed. 

Pau: Well... who started it? 

Jim: It seems that a Mrs. O’Leary kept 
a cow in a barn in back of her house. 
One night, when she was milking it, 
the cow kicked over a lamp that 
stood near by. There was hay about 
and so the fire spread rapidly. (The 
Cow lifts her head.) 

Pau: And so a whole city burned .. . 
all because of a clumsy cow! 

Cow (Indignanily): Why, that’s an 
out and out falsehood! (Jim and 
PauL jump back in surprise.) 

Jim: For goodness sakes! 

Cow: I just won’t stand by and have 
you make such an outrageous state- 
ment! 

Jim: You mean... it isn’t true... 
about Mrs. O’Leary’s cow? 

Cow: Not a word of it! 

Paut: But Jim says that’s the story! 

Cow: I can’t help it! That story is 
definite slander! I guess I ought to 
know! (Tosses her head importantly) 
That cow was my great-grand- 
mother, many times removed! And 
goodness knows, I’ve heard the 
story often enough! 

PauL: Well then, you tell us how it 
happened! 

Cow: Well, Mrs. O’Leary did milk my 
great-grandmother many-times-re- 
moved that night, but as always, she 
was most careful with her lamp. 
Even in those days, folks realized 
that care must be taken with all fires 
and lamps! 

Pau: Sure... but go on. How did it 
start? 

Cow: Why ... by two silly milkmaids, 
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Jm: Milkmaids? Why, I’ve never heard 
anything like that! (Suz and Lou 
enter hurriedly.) 

Sue: Now, you stop right there, you 
ignorant cow! 

Lov: The very idea! Blaming it all on 
to us! 

Sur: There’s not a word of truth in 
that story! 

Lou: Not a speck! 

Jim: But how do you know? We 
haven’t heard the cow’s story yet! 
Sue: Oh, we can imagine what she’s 
going to say! We heard her start her 
tale. She said two milkmaids . . . and 

she called us silly at that! 

Lou: We’re the milkmaids. We did go 
into the barn for a bit of milk... but 
we didn’t tip over the lantern! 

Cow: That’s the way my grandmother 
told it to me. She said the girls did 
knock over the lantern! 

Marps (Shaking their heads vigorously) : 
It isn’t true! Not a word of it! 

Paut: But if you didn’t do it and the 
cow didn’t do it, who did? 

Sue (Surprised): Why, the men of 
course! 

Jim: The men? 

Lou: Why, to be sure! The men who 
were playing cards in a little shack 
next door! 

Cow: Well! I’ve never heard this be- 
fore! (BrtL and WILt enter.) 

Bri: Just like a couple of women! Al- 
ways blaming someone else! 

Lov: I’m surprised at such talk! 

Pau: So am I. Such statements never 
prove anything! 

WILL: But she was blaming us and we 
never had anything to do with start- 
ing that fire! 

Suz: From what I heard, you two were 








playing cards with some of your 
friends and the lamp was knocked 
off the table! 

Lou: And in trying to put it out, you 
fanned the blaze so that other things 
in the room began to burn. . . and 
then the shack ... and the barn... 
and Mrs. O’Leary’s house... 

Sur: And the whole block . . . and the 
whole city... 

Bru: No, sir! We didn’t do it! 

WI: We most certainly did not! 

Cow: Well, I know that my great 
grandmother many times removed 
didn’t! Poor slandered cow! 

Marnps: And we didn’t do it! We heard 
it was these men! (Point to BrLu and 
WILL.) 

Britt and Wiu: We heard it was the 
cow! (Point to the Cow.) 

Cow: It was the milkmaids! 

Jim: It looks as if we’d never find out 
who started that terrible fire! 
(\frcHAEL AHERN enters.) 

MicuakE.: That’s right, lad, I don’t 
think you ever will! 

Jim: Well. . . now, who are you? 

MicuHakE.: I’m the reporter who wrote’ 
up the fire for my paper away back 
in 1871. 

PauL: Then you should know who 
started it all. 

Micwag.: All I know is that Mrs. 
O’Leary told me that her cow didn’t 
kick over that lamp! 

Cow: There I told you! 

MicuakEut: Mrs. O’Leary thought it 
was the girls! 

Mains: But we didn’t! 

Jim: They say the men did it! 

Bru and Wi: But we didn’t! We al- 
ways thought it was the cow! 

Pav: So you see, we'll likely never 
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know... 

MicHakEt: But that isn’t so very im- 
portant. 

Jim: Not important? 

MicHak.: No. The important thing is 
to remember that a fire started... 
and burned a whole city . . . through 
someone’s carelessness. (All look at 
each other thoughtfully.) 

Paut: Oh, I get it . . . it doesn’t help 
any to blame someone. 

MicuHakt: That’s right. The lesson we 
must all learn is never to let it hap- 
pen again. To be most careful when- 
ever we have anything to do with 
matches or candles or lamps. 

Jm: Yeah .. . to be sure that camp- 
fires and cigarettes are never left 
burning... 

Paut: And that old oily rags are never 
left about .. . or papers or rubbish 
that might catch fire... 

Jim: To be careful when dry cleaning . 

Paut: To keep chimneys cleaned out . 

MicHakg.: That’s right. If everyone is 
careful there’ll never be another 
holocaust such as the great Chicago 
fire . . . and countless lives will be 
saved . . . as well as millions of dol- 
lars worth of property. 

Jim (Turning to Pauu): And that’s why 
we have a special week called Fire 
Prevention Week . . . just to make 
people think about it a little harder 
... to remind them to be more care- 
ful. 

MicHakE.: That’s right. No one wants 
to feel that he was the cause of great 
tragedy and loss to others because of 
a careless, thoughtless act. 

Cow: No, indeed! (All exit, shaking 
their heads thoughtfully.) 

THE END 
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Baok Week Play 









The Great Gift 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Herr Gustav, a patrician 
Esa, his daughter 
PETER, @ servant 
Herr Drevz, a scribe 
Hans, a gem cutter 

TIME: The fifteenth century. About 1457. 

PLACE: A town in Germany. 

Sertine: The great hall in the house of 
Herr Gustav, a patrician. 

At Rise: It is evening and the candles 
are lighted. A fire is burning in the 
fireplace. Esa is sitting on the stool 
near the fireplace with her face buried 
in her hands. She is crying. HERR 
Gustav, her father, stands downstage 
from the table. At themoment heis very 
angry_as he speaks to his daughter. 

Herr Gustav: Elsa, stop crying! 

Esa (Looking up): I cannot help it, 
Father. You shouted at Peter so 
angrily. He’s been such a faithful 
servant and I have told you it was 
my fault. 

Herr Gustav: Whose fault it was I 
care not. A valuable manuscript has 
been burned. 

Husa: You have others, Father. No 
house in this part of Germany has as 
many. Only the monasteries have 
more manuscripts on their shelves. 

Herr Gustav: But this was the Bible, 
Elsa — a labor of years to copy it 

(The heavy door at left opens and 


PETER, an elderly servant enters. He is 
out of breath and hurrying.) 

Peter: Herr Gustav, sir, I ran as fast 
as I could to the house of the scribe— 

Herr Gustav: Stop stuttering, Peter. 
Did you find him? 

Peter: Yes, here he is, sir. Come in, 
Herr Dietz. Come in. (PETER steps 
aside and Herr Drevz, the scribe, 
enters.) 

Herr Dretz: Good evening to you, 
Herr Gustav. I have heard of your 
misfortune. 

Herr Gustav: Yes — yes — the whole 
volume charred — the pages burned 
beyond recognition. The book fell 
into the fireplace — an accident — 

Peter (Wringing his hands): Oh, sir, I 
am so sorry. I bumped the table as I 
was attending to the fire — 

HERR Gustav: Be still, Peter. Your 
whimperings will not mend the book. 
Well, Herr Dietz, well? How soon 
can you copy another one for me? 
A few months perhaps? 

Herr Dietz: A few months? Herr 
Gustav does but joke. So many 
pages of fine writing — the illumi- 
nators, the artists must do their part. 
’Tis a labor of years, you know that. 

Herr Gustav (Impatiently): Years? I 
cannot wait. 

Herr Dietz: What else can you do? 


‘Herr Gustav: Perhaps the monastery 





may have a Bible they wish to part 
with. 

Herr Dietz: I happen to know they 
have not. There are so few. Why, 
Herr Gustav, you are a man who 
knows the work that must go into 
each volume. 

Herr Gustav: Yes — yes — all right. 
That’s enough. You may go. 

Herr Dretz: But do you wish me to 

begin the work? 

Herr Gustav: I will let you know. 
When could you begin if I desire it? 

Herr Dietz: In a week or two, per- 
haps. I am finishing a Latin gram- 
mar, a Donatus. 

Herr Gustav: Very well. (He turns 
away.) 

Herr Dietz (Bowing as he turns to 
leave): Good evening to you, Herr 
Gustav. (Gustav dismisses him with 
a wave of the hand and PETER leads 
him out. Eusa, who has been listening, 
rises and goes to her father. He is pac- 
ing about.) 

Eusa (Putting her hand on his arm): 
Father, please, I beg of you not to 
be so upset. 

Herr Gustav: Elsa, it is monstrous. 
When I think of such carelessness — 
(PETER re-enters, closing the door 
behind him.) 

Peter: Herr Gustav, sir, is there any- 
thing I can do for you? I am so 
distressed. 

Herr Gustav: Out of my sight, Peter. 
That is all I ask. 

Peter: Oh, sir... . (He shakes his head 
sadly and wringing his hands crosses 
upstage right. He opens the door and 
exits, closing door behind him.) 

Exusa: Father, how can you speak to 
Peter so? I have told you it was my 


fault. I was reading and left the vol- 
ume on the table. It was my careless- 
ness, not Peter’s. 

Herr Gustav (Upset to the point of 
shouting) : Elsa — quiet — quiet your 
tongue — (He stops, and then more 
quietly) I am sorry, my dear. A man 
should not speak to his daughter so. 
But I am distraught — the loss of 
the book. And then there are other 
matters on my mind. Weighty mat- 
ters. Affairs in the town are not 
going well. Trouble with the guilds, 

Exsa: With the guilds, Father? 

Herr Gustav: Yes — yes. It happens 
periodically. We’ve got to expect it, 
I suppose. They want more voice in 
the town council. They want their 
sons to go to school. 

Exsa: And why should they not? 

Herr Gustav: Elsa, you don’t under- 
stand these matters. The craftsmen 
keep their place and we keep ours. It 
is where we are born. 

Exsa (Lifting her head): I cannot agree 
with that, Father. And there’s some- 
thing I must tell you. I’ve been want- 
ing to tell you all evening. I’ve been 
upset, too. That’s why I was reading 
the Great Book — I needed guid- 
ance — then in my anxiety I left the 
Book on the table. 

Herr Gustav: The book — the book 
— must we keep talking about the 
book? 

Esa: No, Father, but I must tell you 
the truth. I had a note from Hans 
today. 

Herr Gustav: Hans? Hans, the gem 
cutter? 

Exsa: Yes, Father. I’e has come back. 

Herr Gustav: | thought we had seen 
the last of him in this town. How 
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dare he send notes to my daughter, a 
patrician? Hi'ow dare he? I’ll have 
him — 

Esa: John, the shoemaker, brought 
me the note, Father. But I need not 
have told you. We could have de- 
ceived you. We could have met some- 
where outside the city gates, but 
Hans suggested in the note that he 
come here. 

Herr Gustav (Very angry again): He 
shall not come to this house. [’ll 
have him before the magistrate. I’ll 
bar him from his guild! 

Exsa: Father, please, if you would only 
listen to reason! 

Herr Gustav: Reason? (Softening) 
Ah, you are young, my Elsa. Let me 
do the reasoning. You will forget this 
Hans — you will meet someone else. 

Exsa: But Father — 

Herr Gustav (Turning and calling): 
Peter! Peter! 

Esa: Father, if you would only listen. 
(The door right rear opens and PeTer 
enters.) 

Persr: Yes, sir. Yes, Herr Gustav. Oh, 
sir, 1 know not what to do about the 
book. I have been trying to think — 

Herr Gustav: Enough of that. It is 
not your place to think. Just do as 
you are told. And now, see to the 
great door yonder — (Nodding 
toward door left) and the outer gates. 
Lock them both — lock them se- 
curely. Let no one in or out. 

Persr: Yes, sir — at once, sir. (He goes 
out the door at left leaving it partly 
open.) 

Harr Gustav (With a deep sigh): lam 
weary. I am going up to bed. Are 
you coming soon, my Elsa? 


Kuga (Sadly): Soon, Father. (She 
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crosses right) | thought I would sit by 

the fire for a moment. 

Herr Gustav: Well, do not dream. 
Sleep would be to better purpose. 
(He goes right) Ah, yes, there’s noth- 
ing like a good night’s sleep to clear 
the cobwebs from a young girl’s 
head. (He picks up candle from table 
near fireplace, pats KEusa’s cheek.) 
Goodnight, my dear. 

Exsa: Goodnight. (Herr Gustav exits 
up right, closing the door behind him. 
Eusa sighs and sits down on stool 
near fire. PETER re-enters, shuts the 
great door and slides the bolt into 
place.) 

Perer: Tis all securely locked. Has the 
master gone to his bed? 

Esa: Yes, Peter, and you had best do 
the same. It has been a trying day. 
Prrer: Ah, Fraulein, it has been a sad 
day — the Great Book destroyed 
and now this extra locking up. Does 
the master fear thieves will steal his 

precious manuscripts? 

Esa: No, Peter, tis not the manu- 
scripts he fears for — 

Peter: But it seems they are all he 
thinks of. (Gesturing toward shelves) 
All those great volumes — what can 
be in them that they are worth so 
much? 

Exsa: They contain ideas, Peter, the 
thoughts of learned men. If more 
people could have books and read 
them, this world might be a better 
place. 

PETER: But Fraulein, only a man of 
means, a patrician like your father, 
could own a book — (There is the 
sound of quiet knocking.) 

Esa: Peter, the great door. Someone 

is knocking. 


Peter: It cannot be. I have just now 
locked the outer gates. No one could 
get in to knock. 

Exvsa: But I am certain I heard — 
listen. (The knock is repeated.) 

Peter: Fraulein, our ears deceive us or 
else it is spirits come to haunt us. 

Exsa: No. Spirits do not knock. They 
come straight through barred doors. 
I’ll go. (She crosses left and starts to 
unbolt the door.) 

PETER (Frightened): You must not. We 
know not who it is. 

Esa: Perhaps I do know, Peter. 

Peter: But the master’s orders — 
(Exsa pulls back the bolt and opens 
the door far enough so that Hans is 
seen standing outside. He has a leather 
bag slung over one shoulder.) 

Esa: Hans — Hans, is it you? I was 
afraid — 

Hans: Elsa — Elsa, let me come in. 

Exsa (Still holding the door): I cannot. 
My father has forbidden it. 

Hans: Then I'll let myself in. I must 
see you, Elsa. (With one arm he 
gently pushes Exsa in and enters, 
shuiting the door behind him with the 
other arm.) 

Peter: So? It is young Hans. 

Hans: Good evening to you, Peter. 

Peter: But how — how did you enter 
the grounds? I locked the gate se- 
surely. 

Hans: So I discovered, but I scaled the 
garden wall. (He strides to stage 
center and deposits his bag on the 
table.) 

PreTer: But the master said — let no 
one in — 

Exsa: He is in now, Peter—don’t fret. 
I'll be responsible for this. 

Peter: But Fraulein — 


Exsa: Please, Peter. Go to bed. (PETER 
shakes his head and starts for door up- 
stage right) And try to rest well. 
(PETER goes out still shaking his head 
and closes the door behind him. Exsa 
turns to Hans) Hans, you can only 
stay a moment — 

Hans (Taking her hands): Elsa, your 
eyes are as blue as ever. Ah, you can- 
not look angry. You are pleased to 
see me again. 

Exsa: I thought you had forgotten me 
until today when I got your note. 
For months you have been away. I 
have enquired in the village of Karl, 
the woodcarver, and John, the shoe- 
maker, but no one knew where you 
were. 

Hans: I have been in Mainz, my Elsa, 
learning a very wonderful art — 
something that is going to change the 
face of the world. 

Exsa: Hans, what do you mean? You 
speak so strangely. 

Hans: And your father will be most 
interested. 

Esa: Father? Hans, you dare not 
speak to Father about anything. I 
told him about your note. I had 
hoped he might have changed but he 
is still set against you. He forbade 
me to see you. If he finds you here — 

Hans: Elsa, do not tremble so. (Softly) 
Do you remember how we used to 
meet secretly in the garden? You 
were like one of the flowers with 
your yellow hair shining in the sun- 
light — 

Esa: Hans — 

Hans: We were so happy. We are 
meant to be together. We’ll find a 


way. 
Exsa: Hans, how can you speak so? 
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There is no way for us. I have lost all 

hope since I talked to Father to- 
night. He says we must stay in the 
position to which we were born. 

Hans: And I am a poor craftsman and 
you are a patrician, is that what you 
mean? 

Esa: Oh, Hans, you twist my words. 
You are a fine workman. How many 
times I have stolen into your shop 
and watched you cutting and polish- 
ing the precious stones and making 
the moulds for some beautiful 
brooch — 

1aNns: I am polishing gems no longer 
for fine ladies to adorn themselves 
with, unless perhaps one for you, my 
Elsa — aruby brooch for your pretty 
neck — (He comes nearer.) 

Esa: Hans, let go of my hand — 

Hans: I am opening a new shop. I will 
make — ah, Elsa, you cannot dream 
what I am going to do. My work will 
enlighten men’s minds. It will help 
bring truth to the world. 

Esa: Truth to the world? Hans, what 
are you saying? 

Hans: But I should not say my work. 
It is the work of one man and he has 
spent his life perfecting it. Now he 
has taught others, young men like 
myself, and we will carry it on. Al- 
ready we are beginning in cities all 
over Germany — 

Esa: Hans, I know not what you talk 
of but I believe in you. Only Father— 

Hans (Enthusiastically. Starting to lead 
her towards the fire): Elsa, come, let 
us sit by the fire and I’ll tell you all 
about it. I have some examples of 
this wonderful new work in my 
bag — 

Exsa (Pulling away): No, Hans, no, we 





dare not. I am so afriad that Father 

may hear us. He has threatened ter- 

rible things against you — 

Hans: Elsa, I am not afraid of your 
father. 

Eusa: Hans, I don’t know what he 
might do. Tonight of all nights. He is 
especially angry. A valuable manu- 
script was burned — his Bible — 

Hans (Starting): What’s that you say, 
Elsa? The Bible? 

Exsa: Yes. 

Hans: Elsa, Providence is with me. I 
told you there would be a way. I 
must speak to your father tonight. 

Exsa (Frightened. Trying to lead him to 
great door left): No — no, I have told 
you — you dare not. 

Hans (Raising his voice): But Elsa, 
this is our chance — 

Exsa (Pushing at him): No -- no — 
you must go at once — go at once! 
Herr Gustav (Off. Loudly calling): 
Elsa — Elsa — did I hear voices? 
Exsa (More frightened): Hans, it’s too 

late. Father is coming. 

Hans (Confidently): Do not worry, 
Elsa. Let him come. (The door up 
right opens and Herr Gustav stands 
there a moment, staring angrily. HANS 
and Esa watch him in silence. There 
is a pause.) Good evening to you, 
Herr Gustav. (Herr Gustav strides 
downstage to right end of table. Hans 
moves to the left end of table facing 
Gustav and Etsa backs upstage 
center watching fearfully.) 

Herr Gustav: How dare you enter 
this house? Elsa, what’s the mean- 
ing of this? 

Exusa: Hans was just going, Father. I 
have told him what you — 

Herr Gustav: You dare to come here. 


Hans, the gem cutter! 

Hans: Yes, Herr Gustav, Hans, the 
gem cutter. A very fine craft, sir, 
and it has helped me in learning a 
finer one. 

Herr Gustav: | care not. A craft is a 
craft and a craftsman should keep 
his place. 

Hans: Even a craftsman who makes 
books? 

Herr Gustav (Sarcastically): Ah — 
so now you are going to tell me you 
have become a scribe — 

Hans: No, not a scribe, sir. A printer. 

Herr Gustav: A printer? (Hans 
reaches for his bag and pulls it toward 
him on the table. He unloosens the 
cords at its mouth.) 

Hans: I have learned the art of print- 
ing books and I hear you have lost a 
Bible, sir. I can replace it. 

Herr Gustav (So astonished that he 
speaks less angrily): What’s that? 
teplace, you say? (Hans takes out 
one large volume and pushes it along 
the table toward Herr Gustav. Then 
he takes out another and lays it on the 
table.) 

Hans: A gift for you, sir, with my 
compliments. It’s the Gutenberg 
Bible — in two volumes. Printed on 
the finest watermarked paper — 

Herr Gustav (Opening one volume and 
examining it eagerly): A beautiful 
piece of work. But you, a poor guilds- 
man, how came you by this? (Exusa 
has come near and is looking too.) 

Hans: I did not steal it, Herr Gustav. 
I worked in the shop where it was 
printed, and paid for this copy with 
my wages. (T'urning to Eisa who is 
looking at the book) See, Elsa, is it not 
remarkable? 


Exsa: It is beautiful — but printed, you 
say, Hans? 

Herr Gustav: Printed — this is the 
work of a scribe — a very fine scribe. 
We have none so fine in this part of 
Germany. 

Hans: I tell you this is not the work of 
a scribe. This book has been printed, 
Herr Gustav. 210 copies were made. 

Herr Gustav: Printed? I know not 
what you talk of. Playing cards have 
been printed from woodblocks and I 
know single letters have been in- 
scribed — but a whole book — it’s 
impossible. It cannot be done. 

Hans: It has been done. By the master, 
Johannes Gutenberg. You are hold- 
ing in your hands the very first 
printed book in the world. 

Esa: Hans! 

Herr Gustav: But I cannot believe 
it — 

Hans (Going quickly to shelf and bring- 
ing back a large volume): Then let me 
prove it. (He opens volume on the 
table) For instance, in this hand- 
scribed volume — (He points to a 
spot on the page) The F — see, it 
slants so — now further down — the 
position of the scribe’s arm changed 
— it slants not so much. 

Herr Gustav (Nodding his head): 
Yes, of course. 

Hans (He turns over a few pages): And 
here, a different style still — 

Herr Gustav: Yes—yes, ’tis the same 
in all books. 

Hans: No, Herr Gustav, not in this 
one. (Pointing to page in Bible) These 
letters are made from metal types. 
These same types set and reset and 
they print always the same. (Point- 
ing down the page of the Bible) F — 
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F — another F. They are identical. 

Herr Gustav (Examining the page for 
a moment): Yes — yes. You are right. 
I can see it is so. All the letters even. 
Beautiful. But how it is done I can- 
not understand. 

Hans: It is no miracle. It is the life’s 
work of one man — Johannes Guten- 
berg. And now it is no secret. It can 
be told. Why, this Great Book was 
finished in a shop no longer owned 
by Gutenberg. 

Herr Gustav: What’s that? 

Hans: Yes. Herr Fust, a money lender 
of Mainz, has taken the shop over 
because the master could not pay his 
debts. But nothing can discourage 
him. Now he carries on in a smaller 
shop, using his old type to print 
another Bible. It will be of fewer 
lines to the page because his type is 
larger. 

Herr Gustav: Type — type — what 
mean you by this type? 

Hans: Of course, you know not. I will 
show you. (From his bag he takes a 
piece of brass and a lead type. He fits 
the end of the lead type into a marking 
on the brass) See — the brass con- 
tains the matrix — the form of the 
letter in reverse — and types like 
this (Holding up the small piece) are 
moulded from it so they are all the 
same. 

Herr Gustav: Ah, I see. They can be 


set up row by row — the words 
spelled out and then reassembled for 
other pages. 


Hans: Exactly, Herr Gustav. That is 
printing from movable type. Guten- 
berg’s great gift to mankind. 

Exnsa: And you can do this — this 
printing, Hans? 


Hans: Yes, Elsa, my shop is ready. I 
have bought an old wine press and 
built in a frame for printing and I 
have already made my types. (To 
Gustav) You see, Herr Gustav, my 
work as gem cutter made it easy for 
me to learn this art. (Fishing out a 
page of print from his bag) And here 
—my first work. I have an order 
from the Monastery for 300 of these 
religious calendars. They are to be 
ready by Easter. 

Herr Gustav: 300 by Easter? So short 
a time? 

Hans: That is printing, Herr Gustav. 
This is but a page, but I have many 
ideas — to print books of all sorts on 
all subjects — the lectures of learned 
men from the universities. They can 
be set in type for all to read and 
profit by. 

Exsa: Hans, now I understand what 
you meant. Your work — it will en- 
lighten men’s minds — help bring 
truth to the world. 

Hans: Yes, and I can also make a good 
living, Elsa, so that if your father 
will consent, you and I can be mar- 
ried. 

Exsa (Turning to Faruer almost fear- 
fully): Father, what say you? 

Herr Gustav (Shaking his head and 
sinking down on bench in back of 
table, almost bewildered): I know not 
what to say. When you came here, 
Hans, I ordered you out of the house. 
Now, you show me this wonderful 
work you can do. But between you 
and Elsa, there is still a great differ- 
ence — a difference in station — in 
birth — 

Hans: The wc ld is changing, Herr 
Gustav. Perhaps this invention of 





printing will bring a rebirth. Are not 
these differences in station artificial? 
Have they not come about because 
only a few have had the privilege of 
learning? Now, if books can be 
brought to everyone — 

Herr Gustav: But will not this be 
dangerous? Already the guildsmen, 
your class, are rising up against us. 
There will be war — 

Hans: If all men knew the truth, they 
would understand one another. They 
could learn to live together peace- 
fully. There need be no wars. 

Exsa: You make it sound so wonderful, 
Hans. A better world for everyone. 

Herr Gustav: I do not know. I am an 
old man. Perhaps I have been wrong 
—harsh — not understanding — 
but all this change — it frightens me. 

Hans: It need not. (He picks up the 
Bible) The Great Book. It is the will 
of God that His Word should have 
been printed before any other books 
— the Book which contains all truth. 
You love this Book — you revere 
it — and yet if we do not live its 
truth, what good is it doing us? 

Herr Gustav: Live its truth? 

Hans: Does it not say that all men 
should have an equal chance? The 
Golden Rule, Herr Gustav. “Do 
unto others as ye would have them 
do unto you.” 

Herr Gustav: “Do unto others as ye 


would have them do unto you.” You 
argue strongly. You quote the words 
of the Great Book to me. Almost 
taking the judgment out of my 
hands. (With a little sigh and a smile) 
I’ll take it completely out of my 
hands. Elsa, you shall decide. 

Eusa (Kissing Herr Gustav): Oh, 
Father. (Laughingly) I do not need 
to ponder long. There has never 
been anyone for me but Hans. There 
never could be. And believe me, 
you'll not be sorry. (Going to Hans) 
Will he, Hans? (Hans puts his arm 
around her.) 

Herr Gustav (Slowly. Looking at 
them): No, I can see. I shall not be 
sorry. You will be happy. My bless- 
ings on you both. 

Hans: Thank you, sir. Thank you. 

Herr Gustav: And this great new 
work, Hans. May it prosper. 

Hans: I have much confidence, sir, 
that what has been accomplished so 
far is just a beginning. The books of 
tomorrow will bring changes beyond 
our comprehension. 

Herr Gustav: Changes. Well, see to it 
that they are changes for the better. 

Hans: Yes, it is a great responsibility. 
May the books of tomorrow help to 
spread only truth, that they may 
lead all men to good. 


THE END 
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Part Five 





National Education Week Play 











Some Are Teachers 


by Luise DeMarco 


Characters 

Mrs. Parker, Helen’s mother 

Tom Parker, Helen’s brother, age seven 
HELEN PARKER 
Pea CAMPBELL 
Caru Frrris,Helen’s uncle, a teacher 
Rutu CaLpwELL, a college freshman 
Mr. CaLpwELL, a building contractor, 

Ruth’s father 


Miah school seniors 


SCENE 1 

Time: The present; midafternoon. 

Sertine: Living room of the Parker 
home. 

At Rise: Mrs. PARKER is mending, on 
settee down left. Tom is at a table up 
left, on which is a mass of Tinker Toy 
pieces and a large airplane under 
construction. 

Mrs. Parker: I can’t see why you 
don’t build that thing in the base- 
ment. 

Tom: It’s too lonesome down there. 
Besides, I’m going out soon. (HELEN 
ParRKpR and Pra CAMPBELL enter 
from hall doorway up center.) 

HELEN: Hello, Mom. Hi, Tom. 

Pra: How do you do, Mrs. Parker. 

Mrs. Parker: Hello, you two. (They 
settle themselves in chair down right, 
over what might be a college catalogue, 
Pra in chair, HELEN on the arm) 
You aren’t staying in on a lovely day 
like this, are you? Oh, Helen, before 
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I forget — Mr. Caldwell phoned a 
few minutes ago. I said you would 
call him back. 

HELEN: Mr. Caldwell! 

Tom: You heard her. (He darts across 
the room with the unwieldly plane) 
Mrs. Parker: It’s probably about the 

job. 

Pra (Rises): That must mean it’s 
yours! 

HELEN (Goes to phone on desk up right, 
dodging Tom who is on his way back 
across the room): I won’t get my 
hopes up too soon. 

Tom: That’s what you say, but you 
look awful happy. 

Hetren: Oh, keep quiet, and for 
heaven’s sake sit down. How can I 
telephone. (Tom sits at his table.) 

Mrs. ParkEr: I wrote his number on 
the pad. 

Heien: Thanks (Into phone) Five 
nine one, please. Helen Parker call- 
ing. Is Mr. Caldwell there? Hello, 
Mr. Caldwell. ... Yes... Yes.... 
Really? Oh, I’m so glad. Thank you 
so much. . . . Of course, I could start 
right after graduation. That’s the 
eighteenth. .. . All right, on Monday, 
the twenty-third. I’ll be there. Eight 
o’clock isn’t it? Thank you. Good- 
bye. (Comes down center.) 

Pra: Just let me guess! 

Mrs. Parker: You got it! That’s fine! 






HeLen: I can’t believe it. Mother, 


isn’t it wonderful? Mr. Caldwell 
picked me! Out of five girls, he thinks 
I did the nicest work in the trial he 
gave us! 

Mrs. PARKER: Funny thing — I knew 
you'd get it. 

HELEN: Jeepers, I’m happy. (Goes to 
back of settee.) 

Tom (Rises): Oh, brother, there’ll be no 
living with her now she’s got a job! 
(With the plane he sweeps across the 
room and back again.) 

HELEN: Oh, sit down! 

Pea: You are starting on the twenty- 
third? 

Mrs. Parker: That’s only six weeks 
away. Tom, why don’t you go out- 
side? 

Tom: Pretty soon. 

Psc: Working for a building con- 
tractor will be so interesting. You 
almost make me wish I were going 
right to work instead of to college. 

HELEN: I do to. Or, if I could go to 
college... . I’li miss you. 

Mrs. Parker: If you father’s business 
weren’t doing so poorly right now. 
. . . We didn’t plan it this way, 
Helen. 

HEweEn: I know, Mom. I don’t mind so 
much. I am glad, now, that I took 
typing and shorthand as extra sub- 
jects. It was a hunch, I guess. I’m 
looking forward to working. 

Tom (Rises): Boy, I’m going to college 
though — no matter what! 

Pec: I'll be home every vacation, 
Helen. And I'll write. 

Heien: You’d better. That’s what 
Ruth Caldwell said, and we hardly 
ever hear from her. 

Pre: Oh, Ruth. . . . Will your work be 


all shorthand and typing? 

HELEN (Crosses to center): Mostly at 
first. But with Mr. Caldwell being 
away occasionally, there is a good 
chance to assume _ responsibility. 
That’s why he was so anxious to try 
out several girls. 

Psa: I’m so glad you got the job! 

HeEtEN: He wants his filing system re- 
vised, and I’m going to do some re- 
search on that before I tackle it. I’ll 
read up on construction terms, too, 
before I start in. I’m going to make 
good on this. 

Mrs. Parker: Of course you are. (She 
pats HeLEn’s shoulder on her way 
out — exits through door up right. 
Prec crosses to HELEN at settee lower 
left.) 

Tom (Imitating the sound of a motor, he 
swoops across the room and bumps 
into CarL Ferris, who enters from 
hall up center, knocking his books to 
the floor): Oops — sorry, Uncle Carl. 

Caru: What am I hit with this time? 
Oh, it’s a plane. No doubt I’ve been 
cut to ribbons by the propellor. 
Hello Peg and Helen. 

HELEN: Hello, Uncle Carl. 

Pra: How do you do, Mr. Ferris. 

Tom: I[’ll build an ambulance for you, 
Uncle Carl. (He is back at the table.) 

Cart: After you pick up those books. 

Cart (From center stage): What are 
you two in conference about? Helen, 
have you started using rouge? 

Tom (Picking up books and placing 
them on desk upper right): She’s ex- 
cited. She’s got a job! 

Cari: Did Mr. Hillier phone you al- 
ready? 

Pra: The superintendent? 

Heien: Mr. Hillier? What are you 
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talking about? I’m to be the new 
secretary at Mr. Caldwell’s. 

Tom: Boy, a secretary! (Back at his 
table.) 

Car: Oh, that. You really landed the 
job? 

Pra: Of course she did. 

CaRL: I suppose it was inevitable. 
(Smiling — he is very fond of 
HELEN.) 

Tom: I’m going out. 

HELEN: Not really? (Phone rings.) 

Tom: Hey, maybe that’s for me. 

HELEN: One side, little one. (She goes 
to phone. Tom is left up stage center. 
CaRL steps toward Pra down left.) 

Pua: Yes, that’s a secretary’s job. 

HeLeN: Helen Parker speaking. Mr. 
Hillier! Yes, sir. 

Pra: Zowie, the superintendent! 


HELEN: What’s that? Oh. . . . Oh, I 
don’t know. I don’t know. .. . I’d 
never considered teaching. . . . Why, 


yes, I’d be glad to help out. Do you 
think I could do it? .. . Thank you, 
Mr. Hillier. Yes, I'll report to Mr. 
Carpenter tomorrow morning. Good- 
bye. (She looks thunderstruck.) 

Car: I’m glad you accepted. 

HELEN: You knew about this? (To 
Pra) I’m going to take over the first 
grade at Pine Hill School for a few 
weeks. Oh, dear! 

Tom: Not to teach! 

HELEN: No, just to clap out the 
erasers! 

Tom: Wow, am I glad I’m past the first 
grade! So long. (Making a loud noise 
with his mouth, he runs around in a 
small circle) Brrrrr ! I’m an am- 
bulance. Brrrrrr! (He exits through 
center door.) 

Pre: Oh, Helen, why do you want to 





bother teaching, you have other 

things on your mind now. 

HELEN (She goes lower left, while Car. 
goes to desk up right and sits): Mr. 
Hillier was so pleasant about it — 
said nice things about my being 
level-headed and having a sense of 
responsibility. He looked up my 
grades, too. Really, Peg, I couldn’t 
say no. (Jo Cart) Uncle Carl, what 
did you have to do with this? 

Pra: He knew it was coming. 

Cart (With back turned): I was merely 
a bright star that threw a light in 
your direction. 

HELEN: You discussed me with Mr. 
Hillier. But — 

Car. (He turns around in chair): You 
will do very well. It will be a good 
experience for you. 

HetweEn: I don’t know anything about 
teaching. I’m scared. (Sits.) 

Pea (Standing at settee in back of 
HELEN): What’s the use of it? Helen 
isn’t planning to be a teacher. 

Car: Perhaps because she has never 
considered it. 

Pea: Who wants to teach? I’ve heard 
mom and dad discuss the disad- 
vantages of it so often lately. Every 
time they pick up a newspaper or a 
magazine there’s something about 
how dissatisfied teachers are — 

Cart (Rises): Pretty soon your mother 
and father and a lot of other people 
will get tired of discussing it and do 
something about it. They’ll have to. 

Heten: It will probably be dull spend- 

ing all day with a lot of kids. Why, 

Uncle Carl, they’ll be like Tom — 

just a year younger. And then, cor- 

recting papers and preparing the 
work for the next day. 





Prec: And nobody wants to date a 
school teacher. The boys are afraid 
of ’em. Every move a teacher makes 
is talked about. Don’t see how they 
ever have any fun. 

Hewen: Mr. Hillier says it will be only 
a week or two until they get a regular 
teacher. I guess I can stand it. 

Tom (Enters making a new louder 
sound. He goes directly to the table): 
I’m a jeep. I need a repair job. 

Car: You need a muffler. 

Pxc: I’ve got to go, Helen. Wait’ll the 
other girls hear about everything! 
HELEN: It’s still early, but I guess I’d 
better have Uncle Carl give me some 

pointers. 

Pra: Good-bye everybody. (She exits.) 

HELEN and Caru (Calling after her): 
Good-bye. 

Tom (By way of good-bye): Honk-honk. 

HELEN: Well, Carl? (She goes to him at 
desk.) 

Car: Sit down. Don’t be so nervous. 
Mr. Carpenter, the principal, will 
help you out. There’s nothing to be 
frightened about. 

HE.EN (Still standing): You know, I’m 
not as scared now as I am excited. 
It might be fun. 

Tom: Fun — for whom? I got to warn 
Sonny Tuttle. 

HELEN: Oh you — I| wish you were 
going to be there. Maybe I’ll ask 
Mr. Carpenter to give me second 
grade. 

Tom: I’m leaving town — I’m a train. 
Chug-chug-chug. Toot-toot! (He 
exits up right. HELEN and CaRL 


laugh.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
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SCENE 2 

True: T'wo weeks later; evening. 

Serine: The same. Tinker Toy set is 
cleared away, and on the table, in- 
stead, is a vase of flowers and some 
books. 

At Rise: Mrs. Parker seated down 
right reading magazine. CARL FERRIS 
is on settee down left, newspaper in his 
lap. 

Car. (Glancing about): It looks better 
in here with Tom’s stuff cleared 
away. How did you manage it? 

Mrs. Parker: Helen finally persuaded 
him to play in the basement. She is 
developing a way with him. 

Car.: Good for her. 

Mrs. Parker: Carl, do you suppose 
it’s teaching school that has affected 
Helen these past weeks? 

Cart: Because she seems quiet and 
keeps to herself? 

Mrs. Parker: Yes. Or do you suppose 
it’s only the spring weather. 

Car: Undoubtedly she is completely 
absorbed in Grade I. 

Mrs. Parker: She has been spending 
too much time indoors. I am almost 
glad tomorrow is her last day of 
teaching. 

Caru: Helen has been thinking these 
past two weeks. 

Mrs. Parker: You mean planning 
classroom work for the youngsters? 

Caru: No, I mean thinking about be- 
coming a teacher. 

Mrs. Parker: I’ve wondered about 
that. Are you sure, Carl? (Doorbell 
rings) I’ll answer it. (Hits up center. 
Voices off stage. Mrs. PARKER en- 
ters, preceded by Pea CAMPBELL and 
Ruta Caupwe .t): I[’ll tell Helen 
you’re here; and I must get Tom to 
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bed. (Exits up left.) 

Pre: Good evening, Mr. Ferris. 

Ruta: Hello! 

Car: Hello, Peg — and — why Ruth 
Caldwell! You’ve grown — prettier 
than ever, that is. Helen didn’t tell 
me you were home from college. 

Heten (Enters from up left): Ruth 
Caldwell! 

Rura: Hello, Helen. 

HeweEn: I didn’t think Litton College 
would be out for another month. 
You look wonderful! 

tuTH: Got home last night. And I’m 
bored already. What ever do you 
girls manage to do with yourselves? 

Pec: The same things you did when 
you were going to Brompton High 
last year. Remember? 

Car: Only Helen has been busier than 
usual the past two weeks. 

Ruta (Wryly): Yes, I heard. Good 
heavens, Helen, how did you ever 
get mixed up in school teaching? You 
poor thing! 

Cart: At this point, I shall leave. (He 
looks at Rutu disapprovingly, goes to 
desk up right, gathers books and papers 
and exits up left.) Excuse me. 

HeuEN (After him): Of course, Uncle 
Carl. (To Ruru) You are not a 
diplomat. Uncle Carl pulled you 
through history last year when you 
would have flunked without his help. 

Rutu (Goes down left toward settee) : Oh, 
I didn’t mean. . . . He needn’t be so 
touchy. What do you say, let’s go to 
a movie? There’s nothing else to do. 

HELEN (Goes down left toward Rutu): 
I can’t tonight. 

Pra (Sits down right): We could just 
sit around a while and listen to you 
extol the superior wonders of life at 
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Litton College. I’ve got to get home 
soon to spend another hour on my 
English. We have a test tomorrow. 

Ruta (Sits on settee): What a bore! 

Pra: You mean they don’t teach Eng- 
lish at Litton? 

HE wen: College isn’t over for the sum- 
mer is it, Ruth? 

Rutu: For me, definitely. As far as I’m 
concerned, Litton is over for good. 
HELEN: Are you changing to another 

school? 

Pree: Ruth has been in a little diffi- 
culty. They politely asked her to 
leave. 

Ruta: Not so politely. 

HELEN: Oh! 

Rurtu: Just a lot of rubbish about rules 
and regulations. I suppose I might 
have gotten away with it if I’d both- 
ered to keep up my grades. 

Heten: Oh, Ruth, what a shame! 
Your marks were pretty good in high 
school last year. 

Pra: Except for history. 

Rutu: I didn’t bother much with 
books; I was having too much fun. 
Psa: Like trying to outwit the house- 

mother — which finally didn’t work. 

HELEN: Couldn’t you study and still 
have fun? 

Pra: I’m going to prove it’s possible. 
Besides I could never face my par- 
ents if I got kicked out. They are 
making too many sacrifices to send 
me to school. 

Ruta: Dad hasn’t said much to me — 
yet. Mother’s turned frigid on me. 
Of course, the money doesn’t mean 
a thing.... 

Pra (Dryly): Yes, we know. 

HELEN: What are you going to do? 

Rutu: Oh — go to another school next 





year. Litton wasn’t so hot. And what 
a dud I had for a roommate! A com- 
plete fizzle — no style, no money to 
spend... 

HELEN: But your whole first year at 
college has been wasted! (Doorbell 
rings. HELEN takes step toward door) 
Oh, I guess mother is answering the 
door. 

Rutu: Wasted? Not on your life. Why 
I made history at Litton — a trail of 
broken hearts... . (Mr. CALDWELL 
enters, followed by Mrs. PARKER. 
Ruts springs to her feet.) 

HELEN: Why, Mr. Caldwell, how do 
you do. 

CALDWELL: Good evening, Helen — 
and Peg. Ruth, I didn’t expect to 
find you here. I thought you were in 
your room. 

Rutu (Shrugging her shoulders): There 
was nothing to do. Oh, | know you 
wanted me to stay in, but really... 

CALDWELL: As long as you are here, 
you will have to listen to what I am 
going to say to Helen. It might do 
you good. 

Mrs. PARKER: 
you sit down? 

CALDWELL: No, thanks. I — I feel too 
restless. Please sit down, all of you. 
I have something unpleasant to — 
Helen, | want to talk to you about 
this position in my office that I 
promised you. (Mrs. PARKER is now 
on settee left of Rutu. HELEN stands 
above settee in back of her mother. On 
last speech, Pea has risen from chair 
down right. Mr. CALDWELL remains 
up center.) 

Rut (Rising, and going toward center 
stage): Not the secretarial job! You, 
Helen! 





Mr. Caldwell, won’t 


CALDWELL: Sit down, young woman, 
and keep quiet. (RuTH crosses sul- 
lenly and takes chair down right that 
Pra has just vacated.) 

Pra: Please excuse me. I’d better go. 

CALDWELL: I’d like you to stay, Peg. 
(HELEN seats herself on settee with 
Mrs. ParkER. P2e sits near table up 
left) I have something to ask of 
Helen. I want you all to know that 
I’m trying to be fair. 

HELEN: What is it, Mr. Caldwell? 
CALDWELL: Helen, I’d like to place 
Ruth in my office instead of you. 

HELEN: Oh! 

Mrs. Parker: But, Mr. Caldwell — 

Rota: Dad! I’m going back to school. 
I don’t want to stay in Brompton. 
If you mean work just for the sum- 
mer — 

CALDWELL: I asked you to be quiet. 
First, | must know whether Helen 
will release me from my promise. 

HELEN: Why. . . . Mother? 

Mas. Parker: | won’t interfere. 

Pra: Helen, you were so excited about 
getting this position! 

CaLDWELL (7'o HELEN): | know this 
position means a great deal to you. I 
wouldn’t ask you to give it up if I 
didn’t feel it was the best thing for 
Ruth — the only way I can see to 
teach her a few values. I’ll do every- 
thing I can, Helen, to find you 
another position in Brompton that 
will offer similar opportunities and 
salary. Let’s put it this way: you re- 
lease me when I find you another 
job. 

Hewen: Oh, no, Mr. Caldwell — 

CALDWELL: Mrs. Caldwell and I want 
Ruth with us until we feel she is able 
to meet the responsibilities of being 
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on her own. And I’d like her near me 


every day (Looking shrewdly at 
Ruts), so I can keep an eye on her. 

Rutu: Really, Dad, I won’t be embar- 
rassed like this. (Rises and takes a 
step toward the door.) 

CALDWELL: Sit down. You'll stay until 
I’m through, then we’ll go home to- 
gether. (7'o others) Perhaps in a year 
or so Ruth will have a more sober 
viewpoint and be ready to try col- 
lege again. She won’t be able to do 
the work at my office the way you 
would, Helen. She’ll have to go to 
business school evenings for short- 
hand and typing. I can only hope she 
won’t ruin my business. (He smiles 
kindly at Ruru.) 

Ruta: Nonsense, I’ll do as well as 
Helen ever could. And I’ve got the 
dash and style for an office where so 
many outsiders call. 

CaLDWELL (Frowning. To the others) : 
I am sorry to have you see this 
family difficulty... . Mrs. Parker, 
I’m sure you understand. Helen, 
what-.do you say? 

Hguen: Of course, Mr. Caldwell. Give 
the job to Ruth. 

Pra: Oh, Helen! Never mind. 

CALDWELL: It’s a month before you 
graduate. With your school record, 
we can find you another secretarial 
position by that time. 

Hexen: I don’t want you to bother. 
I’ll manage this by myself. 

Mrs. Parker: Helen, Mr. Caldwell 
means his offer kindly. Surely, you 
can let him help you. 

CaLDWELL: You must let me. Other- 
wise . . . remember, you are not 


obliged to give up the job in my 
office. 
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HELEN: I understand that. 

CALDWELL: Promise me, if you haven’t 
found a suitable job by graduation 
time, you will let me know. 

HELEN (Smiling): All right. 

CALDWELL: Thank you, Helen. (To 
Mrs. Parker) You don’t think I 
have been unfair? 

Mrs. Parker: No. You are meeting 
your problem in a sound manner. 

CaLDWELL: Thank you all. Come 
along, Ruth. Good night. 

Mrs. Parker (As she precedes them 
through center door): ll put on the 
light. 

Ruts (Following Mr. CALDWELL out. 
To HELEN, tauntingly): Good night 
— teacher! (Ezit.) 

Pra: Helen, how could you let her? 
Why did you give up the job? She’s 
always tried to lord it over you be- 
cause of her father’s money, now 
she’ll be impossible. 

Mrs. ParKER (Re-entering center door) : 
Helen couldn’t have acted other- 
wise. You don’t need to have any- 
thing to do with Ruth if she is un- 
pleasant. I must look at Tom and 
make sure he’s in bed. (Exits up left.) 

HELEN: We don’t need to see Ruth, but 
I think we should. She is going to be 
terribly unhappy. She will put on 
airs to hide it — but all the same this 
is a disgrace for her. She’ll be lonely. 
What do you say, Peg? Tomorrow 
night, let’s call her up for a movie 
date? 

Pra: You're crazy! 

HELEN: Maybe. Let’s find out. 

Pra: I'll have to sleep on that. Wowie, 
it’s nine-thirty. I’ve got to get at 
that English. Give you a ring to- 
morrow. So long. (Exits, center.) 





Hewen: Good night, Peg. 

Cari (Enters up left): Your mother 
told me what happened. That was a 
nice thing you did Helen. 

HELEN: Don’t be silly. 

Car: It must have been a delightful 
scene. I understand Ruth didn’t 
give humility a chance to become 
her. 

Heten (Laughing): Can you picture 
Ruth humbled? 

Car: What’s next, Helen? 

HELEN: I’m going to college and be a 
school teacher. 

Car (Pause): I knew it! (Pause) Are 
you going to let everyone say Ruth 
drove you to it? 

HELEN (Laughing): If they want to. 

Cart: How are you going to manage 
college? 

HELEN: Work! Now I am sure college 
is what I want. And I want it badly 
enough to work for it. I know it 
won’t be easy, but it will be worth 
everything it costs me. 

Car: You are determined to go — in 
order to be a teacher? 

HEwEN: That’s what I want. These last 
two weeks... 

Car: Two weeks ago you were fright- 
ened about the prospects of facing a 
class of six-year olds. 

Hewen: And excited, too, remember? 

Car: I had a hunch when I recom- 
mended you to Mr. Hillier. The pro- 
fession needs enthusiastic, earnest 
teachers. 

HELEN: You are a very smart man, 
Uncle Carl. 

Car: Tell me about it. 

HELEN: How smart you are? 

Car: Let’s stick to your wanting to 
teach. 


Hewten: The kids did it. I enjoyed 
them. I loved them. Carl, they are 
like — like books that have nothing 
written on the pages yet — 

Car.: Yes. 

Heten: You are not laughing at me? 

Cart: I’m in a glass house. I wouldn’t 
dare smile. 

HeEvEN: I want to be one of those who 
help to see that the pages are filled 
in — properly. It’s not just the read- 
ing and the writing — but the play- 
ing together, having a sense of fair- 
ness, of liking each other, no matter 
what their fathers’ income may be. 

Car (Smiling): You got the “call.” 

HELEN (She smiles at him before she 
goes on): I think I made up my mind 
this morning when I was walking to 
school. At eight o’clock the day 
seemed so new and fresh, as though 
everything disagreeable had been 
washed away. I noticed things more 
than usual — the birds singing, the 
fragrance of the lilacs, the way the 
leaves were tossing. Across the street 
there was a young Negro woman 
with a crisp dress and her face 
scrubbed shiny. I liked her and the 
whole world, and I felt happy. A 
funny little song came into my head, 
and it said, “You are fat and dark, I 
am pale and skinny. It’s a beautiful 
day; and we are all God’s children.” 
Am I being silly, Carl? 

Cart: No, you are a poet. Go on. 

HELEN: That little song kept singing 
in my head until I heard a little boy 
yell, “Hey, Nigger!” Uncle Carl, it 
shocked all the happy feeling out of 
me. The youngster up on his porch 
was only about three years old. I 
thought, “In a few years he will be 
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in Pine Hill School.” I felt I had to 
be there — to do something about it 
— before it was too late to undo the 
damage his parents had started, put- 
ting intolerance and contempt for 
other human beings into his head. 
I’ve got to be in that school room. 

Caru (Putting his hands on her 
shoulders): Some people are teachers 
because it seems easy and because 
they feel fitted for no other special 
work. Some drift into it. Then there 
are others who are inspired to choose 
the teaching profession. You are one 
of those. 

HeLun: You make it sound too solemn. 
Maybe I have, too. I’m going to be 
gay and cheerful, make the children 
laugh and feel happy. I’ll teach them 
my little song. 

Caru: If they will let you. 

HeLEN: Who, the children? 

Cart: No, others. That boy’s parents, 
from whom he got his attitude, may 
be on the school board. 

Heten (Slowly): I know what you 
mean.- Well, it’s something worth 
trying for. And I’ll fight if I have to. 

Caru: You are wise beyond your years, 
Helen. I hope all the knocks you will 
find in teaching won’t take the spirit 
out of you. 

HeLEn: I won’t let it. 

CarL: You have thought it over care- 
fully these past two weeks, I know. 
But have you remembered all the dis- 
advantages — the low salary, the 
work after school, the ingratitude? 

HeLEN: My mind is made up. But any- 
way, let’s talk about some of the 
nice things about teaching — the 
good feeling that comes of helping, of 

being an inspiration. 





Car: We don’t have to, you seem to 
know all about it. 

HELEN: I learned it from you. 

Cari: What? 

HELEN: Maybe it was having a school 
teacher in the family that did it as 
much as my two weeks’ experience. 

Car: Such a pretty compliment de- 
serves a reward. I’m going to give 
you a thousand dollars toward col- 
lege expenses. 

Heien: A thousand dollars! You’re 
joking. 

Cart: No. I saved it when I was doing 
extra work at the factory during the 
war. I couldn’t find a better use for 
it. 

HELEN: I couldn’t take it. 

Cart: Let’s call it a loan. 

Heten: No, thanks, Carl. I’ll manage 
somehow — work my way through. 

CarRu: I don’t want you to go into 
teaching worn out from four years of 
working hard and studying. Of 
course, even with the money I can 
give you, you'll want to get yourself 
a little job for extras — but I think it 
would be a mistake to try to earn 
all of it. 

Hern: All right, I’ll take the loan. 
I’ll pay it back. 

Car: Let it be a testimonial to my 
faith in the future of the teaching 
profession. 

HELEN: I’ve got to tell mother. 

Cart: I'll help you break the news. 

HeEwEN: I don’t think she’ll feel bad 
about my being able to go to college. 

Cart: Nor about joining one of the 
most important professions. (Arm in 
arm they start toward door up left.) 


THE END 





Part Six 


For the Director 





Production Notes 


Fire Bue 

Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern summer dress. 

Properties: Newspaper, magazine, oxford 
glasses for Aunt Gussie, tray with glasses, 
straws and Coca Cola bottles on it, fish 
bowl with two gold fish, half-burned 
cretonne curtain. 

Setting: An average American living room, 
furnished with comfortable chairs, a sofa, 
small tables and lamps. 

Lighting: None required. 


FaTHEerR TALKS TURKEY 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear everyday 
clothes. 

Properties: Dishpan, bread, express wagon, 
scrap paper, long flat package, large pack- 
age for turkey, other packages, letter, 
roasting pan. 

Setting: An average American living room — 
comfortable, but not pretentious. 

Lighting: None required. 


A Son or AMERICA 


Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern clothes. Mrs. 
Mazolak wears an apron over her working 
dress. 

Properties: A newspaper for Mrs. Mazolak; a 
newspaper clipping for Mrs. Murphy; a 
similar clipping, a handbag, and a wrapped 
photograph for Mrs. Conway. 

&elting: A physician’s office, comfortably 
furnished. A door, up center. A window, up 
right center; another, up left center. A 
door, right. Down center, a desk, on which 
are paper, a newspaper, a small satchel. 
Behind the desk and at each end, a chair. 
Down right center, a sofa. Down left center, 
an armchair. Left, a coat-and-hat rack. 

Laghting: No special lighting required. 


THE MEANING or ART 


Characters: 15 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress for the 
girls. The Model wears a long dress, shaw] 
and kerchief. The artists wear smocks and 
berets. The Sprites are dressed alike in 
tight-fitting pants and matching jerkins. 


Properties: Four sets of strapped books, note- 
books, pencils; very long brush; five sets of 
brushes; paint-rags, four tubes of color, 
piece of tape, basket of colors; hammer; 
tacks; paste; wire; linoleum; five palettes. 

Setting: Six large screens are placed on the 
stage with the artist’s name and a large re- 
production of his work mounted on the 
front, and fastened to the back of each, as if 
on an easel, a painting representing a por- 
trait of the model done in the characteristic 
manner of the artist. (These may be done 
by the students.) There is a chair in the 
center of the stage for the model; smal] 
chairs for each of the artists except Renoir 
who sits in a wheelchair. There is a ladder 
for Michelangelo. 

Lighting: If desired, a spotlight may be 
focussed on each artist and his companion, 
in turn. 


Yr Goop Oup Days 

Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress for Lenore, her 
mother, and Mary. Pilgrim dress for Abi- 
gail and Aunt Patience. Priscilla enters in 
a modern, one-piece playsuit and later 
changes into a Pilgrim dress. 

Properties: Pilgrim dress; small book; another 
Pilgrim dress to fit Priscilla, bonnet. 

Setting: A small attic room, with an entrance 
to the downstairs of the house at the right. 
There is a small dormer window at rear, 
with an old mirror at left with a screen be- 
side it. There is a stool downstage right, 
and an old-fashioned trunk downstage left. 
A rocking chair stands to the right of the 
mirror. 

Lighting: None required. 


Lazy AFTERNOON 

Characters: 5 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A book, three drinking glasses, 
radio tubes and tools, harmonica, five one- 
dollar bills. 

Setting: The backdrop shows the back of a 
house. In the center of it is a door leadin 
into the house. In the center of the yar 
there is a bridge table, on which there is 4 
punch bow! filled with lemonade. To the 
right of the table is a beach chair with 8 
foot rest, and a rocking chair. Left of the 
table is another beach chair, without a foot 


rest, and a wooden armchair. 
Lighting: None required. 
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Prince CHARMING SMILES AGAIN 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Prince, Princess and Her Lady- 
in-Waiting are dressed in fairy-tale fashion. 
The women wear long gowns and the 
Prince wears tights and a bright coat. The 
Fairy Godfather wears tights, a coat and 
bright cape. Toothbrush wears a red suit 
and a high brush-like hat. 

Properties: Small mirror; small toothbrush. 

Setting: A simple backdrop of a garden scene 
may be used. Or, a few potted plants may 
be placed around a bench to suggest the 
scene. 

Lighting: None required. 


I’Lu SHare My Fare 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Farmer wears overalls and 
straw hat; the Butcher wears a long, white 
apron. The Baker wears a white coat and 
high baker’s hat. The Storekeeper wears 
a short apron over his trousers. The 
| esd wears a shawl over her long 

ress. 

Properties: Wares for the booths (may be 
made of cardboard); hobby horse for 
Farmer; Jarge basket. 

Setting: Three small booths decorated with 
wares are all the scenery necessary. 

Lighting: None required. 


Patrick PUMPKIN 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Magician wears shabby cloak, a tall 
hat and carries a cane. Patrick Pumpkin 
wears an orange suit with green hat. Peter 
wears blue trousers, white shirt and sus- 
penders. Cinderella is dressed in ragged 
clothes. Little Girl wears modern dress. 

Properties: Cane. 

Setting: Two or three shocks of corn with large 
paper pumpkins scattered about near them 
are placed on the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


WHo STARTED THE FIRB 


Characters: 5 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Cow wears a cow’s head made 
of paper. (Since only her head shows, this 
is all the costume she needs.) Sue and Lou 
wear traditional milkmaid costumes. Bill 
and Will wear derby hats, bright shirts 
suspenders and plain trousers. Michael 


wears an unpressed suit and felt hat. Jim 
and Paul wear everyday school clothes. 
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Properties: Pails and small stools for milk- 
maids, books for Jim, ball and bat for Paul. 

Setting: All that is necessary is a picket fence 
(may be made of wrapping paper) across 
the back of the stage. 

Lighting: None required. 


Tue Great Girt 


Characters: 4 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 35 minutes. 

Costumes: Elsa wears a fine brocaded gown 
with a full skirt, tight at the wrists and the 
waist in the style of the time. Herr Gustav 
has a full beard and wears a dark velvet 
robe, girded at the waist, which hangs to 
the knees and is embroided in gold. He also 
wears buskins. Peter is dressed in a plain 
black robe. Herr Dietz wears a plain dark 
robe, buskins and a peaked hat. Hans is 
dressed in the plain doublet and buskins of 
the guildsman. He wears a peaked hat 
with a feather in it. 

Properties: Leather bag for Hans, — 
two large books, a piece of brass and a le 
type, page of print. 

Setting: The great hall. There are entrances 
at left and upstage in the rear wall at right. 
The one at left is a large massive door with 
a heavy bolt opening inward from the 
grounds and the garden. The one at right 
is smaller and leads to other parts of the 
house. In the right wall is a large fireplace 
with a stool and small table near it. There 
is a fur rug in front of the fireplace. On the 
upstage walls hangs a tapestry and below 
it are shelves containing a number of large 
old volumes which lie flat on the shelves. 
Ats center is a heavy trestle table with 
a bench in back of it. A pair of candlesticks 
with their candles are on the trestle table, 
and a single candlestick with candle on the 
small table near the fireplace. 

Lighting: None required. 


Some Arg TEACHERS 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Tinker Toy pieces, a 
large airplane only half-made, catalogue, 
books. Scene 2: Newspaper, school papers, 


Setting: Modern American living room. There 
is a table up left, and a sofa down left. The 
doorway to the hall and front door is up 
center. Up right is the door to the rest of 
the house. A large desk is placed up right. 
There is a telephone on the desk. Other 
chairs, tables, and lamps may be placed 
about the room. 

Lighting: None required. 


Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Hannan’s Sop House. By Helen Littler 
Howard. Illustrated by Barbara Smith. The 
Caxton Printers, Lid. $3.00. 

This is the story of the Landers Family, and 
particularly Hannah, who lived in a sod house 
in northeastern Colorado. Underlying the 
story of Hannah’s adventures is the picture of 
the hard life of the pioneer families, but there 
is a courageous spirit in all of these characters 
which is warming. Readers of Puays will 
remember the author as the writer of many 
delightful plays that have appeared in our 
pages, and the same charm is obvious in this 
engaging story of Hannah and her family. 

(Junior high.) 


Tue GaME or Harmony. By Ross Lee Finney. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.00. 
Professor Finney of Smith College under- 

takes a difficult problem in attempting to pre- 

ent for young people the basic rules of har- 
mony. He makes something of an exciting 

me of it and if the “rules of the game” are 
ollowed, it is possible by the end of the book 
to write simple melodies for voice or piano. 

The illustrations uged with the text should 

serve to simplify the whole procedure for the 

reader. (Junior high and older.) 


Witp ANIMALS OF THE FivE Rivers Covun- 
trY. By George Cory Franklin. Illustrated 
by Mary Ogden Abbott. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

Here is a book of exciting animal stories 
drawn from true incidents. The Five Rivers 
Country is in Colorado andNew Mexico and 
that is the locale of the stories in this volume. 
There are stories of an antelope, beaver, big- 
horn, cinnamon bear, bobcat, and many 
others which will make exciting reading. 
(Junior high.) 


Born To Fiecut. By Ralph Jordan. David 

McKay Company. $2.00. 

This is another biography about one of the 
top military leaders in World War II — 
Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. Although the 
war has been over for over two years, there is 
still a lively interest in the men who made 
victory possible — especially when their lives 
are presented in a dramatic and swift-moving 
narrative like this. The book talks about 
Admiral Halsey from his high school football 
days through his career at Annapolis and his 
subsequent years in the Navy. (Junior high 
and older.) 


THE Mopern Wonpver Book or Sups. By 
Norman Carlisle and Eugene Nelson. John 
C. Winston: Philadelphia. $2.50. 

Here is the complete story of ships from the 
beginnings of sea commerce and travel to the 
modern superliners of today. Writing in a 
very readable style, the authors cover the 
technical developments as well as the absorb- 
ing sea lore that forms the history of the sea. 
One chapter is devoted to a dictionary of 
nautical terms and expressions. Young men 
interested in ships will find this completely 
absorbing and perhaps one of the best books 
on the subject. (Junior high and older.) 


Hotty Hore. By Elisabeth Kyle. Illus 
trated by Nora S. Unwin. Houghton Mifflin 
$2.00. 

Here is another mystery book for inter- 
mediates. It has to do with a little girl who 
persuades her mother to make a hotel of their 
old house in Scotland. Molly and the rest of 
the characters become entangled in the mys 
terious events that follow —a search for 
valuable old relic yields much excitement. 
(Intermediate.) 


Tue Picrongeers. By Anne Molloy. Hougl- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Nat and the other boys in Ward B of the 
Riverside Orthopedic Hospital make friends 
with Mr. Lombard, the man who owns pigeons. 
The exciting things that happen to them after 
this — the pigeon races, the pigeon loft on 
the ward fire escape, sending messages to their 
families by pigeon post — make them almost 
forget their plaster casts. Besides, Mr. Lom- 
bard tells them fascinating stories about 
famous pigeons, and they — and of course the 
reader — learn many surprising things. (/nier- 
mediate.) 


Tue Lirrte History or THE Wipe WORLD. 
By Mable Pyne. Houghton Mifflin: Boston 
$2.50. 

This unique exploration of world history 
contains brief text, and many thumbnail 
sketches in full color supplement each other 
to trace the course of civilization. Here the 
reader sees the world as it begins to cool off, 
the appearance of man, the early peoples of 
world, the birth of Christ — this is actually 
the complete story of man from his first 
savage-like beginnings to the present time 
when he dreams and hopes for a “wonderful 
world.” (Intermediate.) 
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ANNE AND MaryKe. By Alice Fabres. Pic- 
tures by Oscar Fabres. John C. Winston: 
Philadelphia. $2.00. 

Anne and Maryke lived in Holland many 
years ago, and this book tells the story of their 
summer vacation. They have many exciting 
adventures — the wagon and their unfriendly 
goats, their visit to the farm. This simply 
told story is full of charm and the unusual 
illustrations help create a picture of life in 
Holland many years ago. (Intermediate.) 

BILL AND THE Circus. By Sanford Tousey. 
Albert Whitman & Co. : Chicago. $1.26. 
This is a fast-moving story about Bill 

Jordon, who wants to become a rope-twirler 

in a country circus. The exciting riding trick 

that he and Uncle Sam do together wins 

Uncle Sam a chance to perform in a show. He 

then helps Bill perfect the trick so that he too 

can perform in the circus troupe. Bill works 
hard for his success and thus os alle his goal. 

(Intermediate.) 

RocuE Reynarp. By Andre Norton. Illus- 
— by Laura Bannon. Houghton Mifflin. 
The fox is the famous villian of the animal 

kingdom, and here are some tales of the many 
clever crimes which Reynard has committed 
against his fellow creatures. The format used 
for presenting this classic story is extremely 
attractive, and the design and typography are 
excellent. (Jntermediate.) 

My Caravan. Edited by Eulalie Osgood 
Grover. Albert Whitman & Co. $1.50 
There are so many poetry collections for 

children that it is unusual to find one that 
stands out, as this present volume does, for 
the intelligence and imagination behind the 
selection of the poems. There are many 
poems here which appear far too rarely in col- 
lections of this kind, and there is a charm and 
understanding of children evident throughout 
the volume. (Primary.) 

Tues GotpEen Goosg. A Grimms’ Tale Re- 
told. Pictures by Arnold Edwin Bare. 
Houghton Mifflin: Boston. $1.00. 

This charming story of Dummling, the boy 
with the kind heart who found the golden 
goose, has long been a favorite with young 
children. This edition is very attractive with 
Arnold Bare’s delightful illustrations which 
are found on every page. (Primary.) 

Topsy. Story and Pictures by Hetty Burlin- 
game Beatty. Houghton Mifflin: Boston. 
$1.00. 

Topsy grew to be a big dog and she had 
many friends but best of all she liked Bingo, 
a beautiful gray dog. One day Topsy’s friends 
couldn’t find her. They looked everywhere 
and finally found her in the house with her 
own little puppies. The decorative illustra- 


tions make this very simple story charming. 
(Pre-school.) 
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Now available in book form— 


Special Plays 
for 
Special Days 


By Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


An anthology of the best liked 
non-royalty holiday plays by two 
of our popular authors, published 
in PLAYS, the Drama Magazine 
for Young People. 


Twenty-four plays, comedies and 
traditional dramas — easy-to-pro- 
duce and royalty-free. 


Working together to produce plays 
about each anticipated holiday is one 
of the best ways of making children 
realize the true meaning and value 
of our important celebrations. But 
they will not remember the lesson un- 
less it is made real to’them, with live 
characters and an entertaining story. 
Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
have written plays of worth, true his- 
torically, presenting ideals of right and 
wrong, but peppered with life and 
humor, to make them interesting to 
young and old alike. 


Included are plays for all the important 
holidays, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Halloween, Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays, Valentine’s Day, Mother’s 
Day, Arbor Day, Easter, k Week, 
St. Patrick’s Day, etc. 


Get your copy now in time to produce 
the plays for the holiday season. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or postpaid 
from 


PLAYS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

















PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


«> By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


#-> We can supply you with copies of 
anv play published to date. 


Bach playbook costs only ten cenia, plus postage 
TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THIS TIME-SAVING AID 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities. 


Send Your Order Today to 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 























you are not now a regular 
ik annual subscriber to PLAYS 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by Subscribers Royalty-Free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for 
years to PLAYS, published monthly, 
October through May. 


(C) I enclose $ 0 Send bill 
(One year, $3.00 — Two years, $5.00) 


Name.. 


Address 














Sucn a Kinp Wortp. By Mabel Leigh Hunt. 
Illustrated by Edna Potter. Grosset & Dun- 
lap: New York. 50c. 

Forced by the high cost of oats, the di- 
rectors of the County Home decide they must 
ares with the services of the faithful mare, 
Old Nellie. All the children in the home were 
heartbroken and decided to see what they 
could do to keep their pet. Their efforts and 
appeal for help make a heart-warming story, 
delightfully illustrated. (Primary.) 


You Never Can Tetu. Story by Elizabeth 
Ritter. Pictures by Marton Holland. Gros- 
set & Dunlap: New York. 0c. 

Peas and Beans, two happy brothers, 
wanted to own a mule more than anything 
else in the world, but since they were poor 
they had little chance of getting one. When 
their friend the blacksmith heard about their 
ambition, he gave them some advice on how to 
make their dream come true. The story of 
how the two boys followed his suggestions 
makes an engaging and humorous story. The 
illustrations are realistic and attractive. 
(Primary.) 


U. S. Means Us. By Mina Turner. Illus 
trated by Lloyd Coe. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50. 

Small children baffled by the workings of 
the United States Government will find the 
major points covered in easily remembered 
form in this book. According to the pub 
lishers, this book was desi especially for 
children in the first, second and third grades, 
and was tested on these ages before publica- 
tion. It should serve as a basis for the more 
detailed study of government that follows 
these grades. (Primary.) 


LirrLe Sreps. Children’s Poems of Thanks. 

Compiled by Elsa Ruth Nast. Illustrated 
by elagie Doane. Grosset and Dunlap. 
Oc 


The drawings of Pelagie Doane serve as an 
excellent background for these poems of God’s 
goodness and love. Though many of them are 
well-known, there are a few which are not to 
be found in the average anthology. (Primary.) 


Tue Happy Brrrapay Letrer. By Marjorie 
Flack. Illustrated by Jay Hyde Barnum. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 685c. 

This simple little story of how Dicky sends 

a birthday letter to his Cousin Judy is a frame- 

work used to show just what bepress toa 

letter from the time it is put in the mailbox 
until it is delivered — how it is taken from the 
box, cancelled at the post office, what means 
of transportation are used to deliver it, ete. 

The format of the booklet is itself in the form 

of a mailing folder and may be stamped and 

addressed for mailing anywhere in the United 

States. (Primary.) 


























D LA Y §& fer Special Occasions in NOVEMBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions 
in this issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues 
for celebration of the following events: 


National Education Week . 
DEFENSE THROUGH EDUCATION (Pageant for all aes ae 
r, 
THE THREE ROYAL R’S (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
HORACE —. AMERICAN EDUCATOR (For Junior and 
Senior High November, 1943 
MICHAEL 
WHAT MORE DO YOU Wi T (For pba: and Senior High) Nov., 1946 
Red Cross Week. . . 
ANGEL OF MERCY (For Seater and Senior High) November, 1945 
THE WORM TURNS (For Junior and Senior High) January, 1944 
PA, ond WHO THOUGHT HE KNEW (For Intermediates) Sept., 1941 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High) 
November, 1941 
VOLUMES OF ADVENTURE (For Junior and Senior High) October, 1941 
WALTER SCOTT’S AMERICAN G T (For Junior and 
Senior High) YY, 
THE FLYING HORSESHOE (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1943 
BOOKS ARE BRIDGES (For Junior and Senior High). . . . November, 1946 
BOOK MAGIC (For Intermediates) October. 
LOUISA ALCOTT’S WISH (For Intermediates) 
HUBBUB ON THE BOOKSHELF (For Intermediates) ... 
MR. LONGFELLOW OBSERVES K WEEK (For a my 


OFF THE SHELF (For Intermediates) 
A BUNCH OF KEYS (For Intermediates) 
Armistice Day 
KNOWN BUT TO GOD (For Junior and Senior High) . . . . November, 1946 
BOB’S ARMISTICE PARADE (For Intermediates) November, 1945 
Thanksgiving ck 
AFTERNOON AT THE OLD CORNER (For Junior and Senior High) 
November, 1941 
SHIP FOREVER SAILING (For Junior and Senior High) November, 1942 
THANKSGIVING FOR FRIEDA (For Junior and Senior High) Nov., 1943 
TURKEY TURNS THE TABLE (For Junior and Senior High) Nov., 1945 
THANKSGIVING BEATS THE DUTCH (For Junior and Senior 
High) November, 1946 
A DAY OF THANKS (For Intermediates) . . ' November, 1946 
THANKS TO SAMMY SCARECROW (For Primary Grades) Nov., 1946 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades) November, 1946 
THANKSGIVING WITH UNCLE SAM (For Intermediates) November, 1941 
ONATHAN’S THANKSGIVING (For Primary Grades) November, 1941 
R. THANKS HAS HIS DAY (For Intermediates) 
LITTLE WHITE CLOUD (For Primary Grades 
THANKSFUL’S PUMPKIN (For Primary Grades) 
THANKSGIVING NIGHT (For Primary Grades) 
THANKFUL INDEED (Primary Grades) 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be Pei 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be 
purchased for 10c each, plus postage. To eliminate bookkeeping we sug- 
gest that payment accompany play-book orders, especially for small 
quantities. 


PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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Practical, comprehensive . . . 


WRITING JUVENILE FICTION 
by PHYLLIS A. WHITNEY 
Author of ‘Willow Hill,” “*A Place for Ann,” *“*The Silver Inkwell,”’ ete. 


Expert advice and technical information about writing for young people, 
by a successful writer of juveniles who is also an experienced reviewer and 
teacher. This book not only gives the ABC’s of writing for children but will 
be helpful to the experienced writer as well. The juvenile field is thoroughly 
analyzed by typeof story and age group; there is a wealth of information about 
gathering ideas and material and working out the final, salable manuscript. 
WRITING JUVENILE FICTION covers every aspect of the juvenile field, 
including the use of technique as a tool, characterization, plotting and 
marketing. 


“Miss Whitney . . . writes 213 pages of excellent advice for those who aspire to turn out literary 
entertainment for boys and girls. . . .’’ — The Chicago Tribune. 


“This book is much more than a text for authors of juveniles; it constitutes a ‘must’ for all who write 
fiction.” — The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


213 pages $2.50 
At your bookstore or direct postpaid from 
THE WRITER, INC. ¢ Publishers 


8 Arlington St. Boston 16, Mass. 
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Junior Arts & Activities : 


Motivating — Correlating Material for Every Elementary Grade 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the magazine of plans and ideas to be used as they 
are or adapted to meet special needs and situations in individual classrooms. 


Each monthly issue contains arts and crafts plans arranged in practical, workable 
form; things to make, to do, to draw; units, projects; music, songs; nature material, 
science features; program ideas, seasonal material, etc. 


New features this year include the section “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” “The 
Letter Box,” stories of other lands, enlargements of nature-study and science pro- 
grams. All these are in addition to the regular features and departments which have 
made Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES the fastest growing magazine in the educa- 


tional field. 
ONLY $3.00 per year 


(10 consecutive issues beginning with current issue) 
25c additional postage in 
50c additional postage for other foreign countries 


SPECIAL OFFER: Introductory Subscription, 5 months, $1.50 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 North Clark Street Dept. p Chicago 40, Illinois 














